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We have received for Chloe Lankton, $1.00 from 
Whitby, Ontario. 


Mr. Macdonald's story, “The Three Wonderful 
Old Women,” published under the head of “For 
Children at Home,” will, we are confident, please the 
children, while it is not without attractiveness to 
those who may read it to the little folks. 

By a slip of the pen we spoke last week of October 
21, 22, instead of October 28, 29, as the days of 
universal prayer for Sunday-schools. The last- 
named days are those designated by our English 
brethren. If any schools in distant localities have 
been led into observing the earlier season before this 
correction reaches them, we hope they will repeat 
their service a week later, and so be in line with 
friends of the cause elsewhere. Better too soon than 
too late in prayer, and a double portion is not too 
much. 


In the official report to his government of the 
Austrian Commissioner on Education at our Inter- 
national Exhibition, a criticism ismade on the amount 
of unintelligent memorizing still insisted on in many 
American primary and secondary schools. ‘“ There 
is too much mere abstract teaching,” it is said ; “ too 
much of text-book routine work. Perpetually memo- 
rizing that which is incomprehensible is simply 
mere time-killing, intellect stuffing, and stifling mind- 





of words at the time of their memorizing it, they are 
not likely to attach a meaning to it at any subsequent 
time. It is practically an unintelligible jingle to 
them forever. 


A forcible illustration of the power of determina- 
tion is given in a statement made public concerning 
the late Senator Bogy, of Missouri. In 1832, when 
he was about nineteen years old, he went away from 
his home to begin the study of law. As he did so, 
he wrote to his mother that it was his determined, 
purpose to qualify himself for the position of United 
States Senator from Missouri, and to strive to that end 
until he was sixty years old. He promised to pray 
God to give him resolution to persevere in this in- 
tention, and he called God to witness its sincerity. 
Forty-one years after this writing, when he lacked 
just thirty-six days of being sixty years old, 
Lewis V. Bogy took his seat in the United States 
Senate as a member of that body from Missouri. 
Verily he had his reward! God has so ordered this 
world that any person can have in it about what he 
is willing to live for. A man may aim lower than 
the United States Senate. Andaman may, by God's 
grace, aim a great deal higher—and have what he 
aims for. 


The two articles already published in The Times, 
by the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, on the biblical asso- 
ciations of the scene of the Eastern war, have at- 
tracted no little attention, and have been repub- 
lished widely in this country and Europe. A third 
article in hand for speedy use is “St. Paul at the 
Seat of War.” Mr. Bacon is a fresh and vigorous 
thinker, and his versatility is a marked element of 
his genius. A review which we give this week, un- 
der the head of “ Books and Writers,” of his collec- 
tion of “Church Papers,” indicates our opinion of 
his power as an essayist. A song of his, “The Cry 
of Feeble Faith,” arranged by him for the piano- 
forte, and recently published by Lamborn Cock, of 
London, is a touching paraphrase of Paul’s cry 
in the seventh of Romans, with appropriate music in 
a minor key that echoes the plaint of many a heavy 
heart. His several translations of Pére Hyacinthe's 
orations are well known tothe public. Moreover, it 
may be said that, during a recent sojourn of his in 
Philadelphia, he impressed himself upon his hearers 
generally as a preacher of unusual power, of origi- 
nality, of force, of eloquence, and of true scriptural 
soundness. Readers of The Times will be glad to 
know that they are to hear again from Mr. Bacon in 
the line of the writing first noted above. 





Some wise men in London are beginning to find 
out that too much street-preaching may be the re- 
verse of an unmixed blessing. For instance, the Rev. 
John Clifford, in the General Baptist Magazine, de- 
clares that it is high time that the abuses of it were 
stopped. He says: ‘Three instances, one after 
another, have just come under our notice, in which 
God and his gospel for man were misrepresented in 
the most ghastly style imaginable. ‘ The forgiveness 
of sins’ was so preached as to make it appear a 
premium on wrong-doing. ‘ Eternal damnation’ was 
bawled out without a quiver of tender feeling, and 
as though consignment to ‘ the flames of hell’ were 
the essence of God's ‘good news.’ Common sense was 





to scoff and blaspheme. The ‘outside populations’ 
judge of the teaching inside our chapels and churches 
by this open-air caricature, and Christian agencies 
are used to alienate men from Christ and goodness.” 
The Christian World, the most widely circulated re- 
ligious journal in Great Britain, adds its voice in the 
same cause: “Of all the preachers whom we hear 
by the wayside, only a very few appear to have any 
qualification whatever for such delicate and difficult 
work. Their efforts are a scandal to the cause of 
Christianity, and must certainly be an unmitigated 
nuisance to the inhabitants of the neighborhoods 
which they frequent. The fact is that open-air 
preaching not only requires a rare gift of speech, but 
also a nice consideration of time, place, and circum- 
stances, and where these are lacking, it does more 
harm than good.” The subject is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration. How to limit the evils of too great 
license in this direction is a delicate question. That 
harm may be done by those who claim to be gospel 
preachers cannot be denied. But sweeping denunci- 
ations of wayside preaching do not meet the case, 


A few weeks ago, in publishing a specimen address 
or lay sermon of a manager of Girard College to the 
boys of that institution, we referred to the patent 
fact, that although by the will of Stephen Girard all 
clergymen were excluded from the walls of the 
buildings or grounds of his college, Christianity and 
its teachings were not thereby shut out; but that the 
boys were under healthful Christian influences, and 
were receiving sound religious instruction. And 
what a flutter this simple mention of ours has made 
among the enemies of Christianity and the Bible, in 
our country! Several of the religious papers repeated 
the substance of our statement as though it were the 
announcement of a change brought about in the 
policy of the college management, and premptly a 
number of the infidel papers cried out against this 
supposed charge as a perversion of Girard’s “noble 
charity,” and as a dishonest and outrageous breach 
of trust on the part of Christians who had obtained 
control of the college direction. It is really amusing 
to read the comments of some of these papers on this 
hypothetical bigotry and proselytism of the Girard 
College managers. Yet what are the facts in the 
case? Stephen Girard did provide that no clergy- 
men of any religious denomination should pass the 
walls of the institution he endowed, and perhaps he 
even desired to shut out Christianity from the col- 
lege—although it is claimed by some that it was 
only his early dread of Jesuitism which induced 
him to proscribe all ecclesiastics. But another pro- 
vision of Girard’s will was, that the instructors of 
the college should “take pains to instill into the 
minds of the scholars the purest principles of 
morafity,” and it was obvious that ¢/is provision 
was as binding as the other. Girard’s will was con- 
tested by his heirs, on the ground that a college 
which excluded Christianity from its bounds could 
not properly be deemed a public charity, Then 
followed the famous Girard Will litigation, culmi- 
nating in the arguments of Daniel Webster and 
Horace Binney before the United States Supreme 
Court, and the decision of that court upon the point 
at issue. In all that litigation it was never so much 
as suggested that a college within which boys were 
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to be shut up without the possibility of moral and 
religious instruction wonld be aught but an 
unmitiga'ed nuisance. The practical question was, 
whether Christianity was excluded from this college 
by the terms of the will. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania had declared that “Christianity is 
part of the common law of this state,” and that, 
“ waiving all questions of hereafter, it [Christianity ] 
is the purest system of morality, the foremost auxil- 
iary and only stable support of all human laws.” 
Under this decision it was claimed that to teach 
“the purest principles of morality” the Bible must 
be taught and Christianity must have its recognition 
in the proposed college. Afrer a full hearing of the 
case, the Supreme Court at Washington decided, 
that with the provisions of the will as they were, 
there was nothing in the plan of the college “so 
derogatory and hostile to the Curistian religion as to 
make a devise for the foundation of such a college void 
according to the constitution and laws of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Accordingly the college was founded. 
From the beginning it has been under the best 
Christian inflaences, and there has been no lack of 
sound Christian instruction from its lay teachers and 
visitors. Its chapel is as important a gathering 
place to its students as a college chapel commonly 
is. While the board of college management includes 
Protestants and Romanists and Jews, there is no 
difference of opinion, nor has there been, among 
them, on the question of religious instruction. 
Hence it is evident that these tears of grieved and 
indignant enemies of Christianity are quite uncalled 
for, or, at all events, are thirty-five years behind time. 





THE PASTOR AND HIS SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


One of the questions which is still in discussion in 
Sunday-school circles is the relation of the pastor to 
his Sunday-school, with the powers and duties grow- 
ing out of that relation. On the one hand are super- 
intendents claiming that their pastor fails to recog- 
nize any responsibility for the welfare of his school; 
and on the other hand are superintendents who think 
that their pastor claims more than his meed of author- 
ity over the Sunday-school. And among the pastors, 
some think that quite too much is expected of them 
in the Sunday-school, while others think that not 
enough is conceded to them there. Without expect- 
ing to finally settle the entire question, it is worth 
while to look at a few points which ought to be ad- 
mitted on all sides, 

In the first place, every pastor ought to have a 
Sunday-school. Without it he is sadly short of a 
pastor's proper field of labor. There may be a Sun- 
day-school without a pastor—as in the case of an 
independent neighborhood school; but no pastor 
ought to be without a Sunday-school. It is not 
enough that there is a Sunday-school “ connected 
with the church” of which he is pastor; nor yet 
that his church has its Sunday-school. He should 
be the pastor of « Sunday-school. Until he is this, 
he is pitiably p verty-stricken as a pastor. 

Having 4 Sunday-school, the pastor.ought to bear 
in mind that he is its pastor. He is not, by virtue 
of his pastoral office, its superintendent, its secretary, 
its treasurer, its librarian, its blackboardist, its sing- 
ing leader, its sexton; he is its pastor. His name 
should head the list of school officers; but it should 
stand there as the “pastor.” The man who is the 
pastor of a Sunday-school may, in certain cases, super- 

intend the school, or keep its records, or have charge 
of its funds, or manage its iibrary, or do all its chalk 
work, or lead its singing, or open and close its room ; 
but if 80, he dues any or all of these things as a man 
rather than as a pastor. In doing them he is doing 
work which dves not fairly attach to the pastoral 
office. There are many pastors who take upon them- 
selves, as @ matter of necessity or of choice, the duties 
of some other position in the Sunday-school than that 
ofa pastor And undoubtedly there are cases where 


better if a truly competent man were found for each 
position in that school, instead of putting the work 
of two men on to one. 

It is a pastor's duty to see that his Sunday-school 
is properly controlled and provided for by his church, 
and that it is supplied with competent teachers and 
officers. He ought not to rest contented until it is 
thus guided and ministered to. He ought to feel a 
responsibility for the instruction which is given in 
his Sunday-school. He ought to be familiar with 
its methods and management as well as its member- 
ship. He ought to be much in conference with its 
superintendent. His counsel ought to be given freely 
to the man who has it immediately in charge. He 
ought to be more or less at its teachers'-meetings, and | 
also at its regular sessions. Ilis voice ought not to 

be a strange one in either gathering. All this follows | 
asa matter of course from the fact that he is the | 
pastor of the Sunday-school. He has a pastor's re- 
sponsibility for, and a pastor's duties toward, his school 
as well as his church. 

But in his zeal and faithfulness in his important 
sphere, the wise pastor will be careful not to trench 
upon the duties of any other officer of his Sunday- 
school. He will recognize to the fullest the respon- 
sibility of superintendent, and secretary, and singing- 
leader, and teacher, and every other person in that 
school assigned to a special post, and he will be as jeal- 
ous for their rights and privileges as for hisown. He 
will not take it upon himself, as a matter of right, 
to open or close the school, to change the assigrment 
of teachers, or to direct the teachers in the details of 
their work. What he attempts in the ephere of the 
superintendent he will seek to do through the super- 
intendent, or with his cordial assent. If he thinks 
the superintendent is not fitted for his place, and 
cannot be, he will aim to get a better man in his 
stead, not to override him while he is still in charge 
of the school. He will bear in mind, in all that he 
does or proposes, that the superintendent is just as 
truly the superintendent as the pastor is the pastor 
of that Sunday-echool. 

Just what and how much a pastor can do to ad- 
vantage in and for his Suuday-school can hardly be 
defined by any unvarying rule. One pastor is glad 
to lead his teachers’-meeting; another wants to be 
always present at the opening of his school; yet, 
another prefers to be uniformly in at its close. One 
pastor wishes to teach a Bible class; another would 
always review the lesson from the desk; yet another 
would conclude each session with a prayer and his 
benediction. One would never be absent from his 
school; another prefers an occasional attendance at | 
its sessions. Whatever the pastor is fitted to do and 
is ready to do, he can usually find an opportunity of | 
doing. Asarule, the good superintendent is glad | 
to have all the help and all the counsel of the pastor | 
he can fairly get from him; and the good pastor is | 
glad to do whatever, within the limits of his ability | 
and strength, seems likely to promote the welfare of | 
the school, and is consistent with the fullest useful- 
ness of its superintendent. There would certainly 

seem to be no danger of any clashing or unpleasant 

feeling between the pastor and the superintendent of 
any Sunday-school, so long as both bear in mind that 

the superintendent is unmistakably the superintend- 

ent of that school, and that the pastor is beyond 

question its pastor. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
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From Selma, Ala., comes this inquiry : 

If not too much trouble, I would be glad if you would inform 
me where I can obtain Rulofson's “ Dance of Death,” referred to in 
Mrs. General Sherman's letter on dancing, which was lately 
published. 

“The Dance of Death” is published by Henry Keller & 
Co., 543 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. It is a book in 
denunciation of “round dances.” 





this is well,—where a pastor should be also a super- 


Calls for information concerning books needed by the 


intendent or a singing leader; but it would surely be | Sunday-school teacher in his work multiply from 









every direction, and this is a hopeful indication. From 
Milford, Conn., a teacher writes: 

Will you p'ease inform me, through the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, if there is any book published containing anecdotes 
or illustrations, to bs used in the Sunday-school class, so that 
I can make clear to my echclars some cne point of the Jesson? 
By so doing you will greatly oblige and help me in my work. 

The number of such books islegion. Best of all, doubt- 
less, are the two series of the “ New Cyclopedia of Illus- 
trations” by the Rev. Elon Foster, published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 744 Broadway, New York, at $500 each. 
Each volume, complete in itself, is a large octavo, compris- 
ing more than six thousand anecdotes, and other verbal 
illustrations, arranged alphabetically under topical heads, 
Another good work is “ Illustrative Gatherings,” by the 
tev. G S. Bowes, an English reprint, in two series, pub- 
lished by Perkenpine and Higgins, Philadelphia, at $175 
per volume. The successive volumes of children’s ser- 


'mons by the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, a3 published, 


at $125 each, by Rubert Carter and Brother, New York, 
will also supply help in this line. And there are various 
smaller collections of anecdotes, notably several published 
by the American Tract Society, of which any one can 
learn by addressing Mr. H. E. Simmons, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


And here is another request from Bloomington Ferry, 
Minn. : 

I see in the Chautauqua Sunday-school Asse mbly’s competitive 
examination question No.47, these books referred to: Fitch on 
“ Questioning” and on “ Attention ;” Freeman on “ Illustration ;’ 
Trumbull on “ Reviews;” and Vincents ‘Helpful Hints.” As 
I have never seen them advertised, please tell me their publishers 
and price. 

The two books by Fitch are republished by Nelson and 
Phillips, 805 Broadway, New York, at fifteen cents each. 
Freeman’s book is supplied by the same publishers at the 
same price. Trumbull’s “ Review Exercises in the Sunday- 
school” can be obtained at the American Sunday School 
Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in cloth for 
forty cents, and in paper for fifteen cents. Vincent's 
“ Helpful Hints” is for sale at six cents by Nelson and 
Phillips, New York. 

There are many questions concerning Sunday-school 
methods and management to which we cannot give an 
unqualified answer. The best we can do in such cases is 
to suggest the advantages of one p!an or another as pressed 
by those who have had experience of it. Of this sort of 
question, for example, is the following inquiry from 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Will you please advise us, through the columns of your valuable 
paper, what hour you think the best for holding Sunday-school 


| in a city of fifty thousand inhabitants? We are now holding our 


schools at 2,30 P. M., and some of our teachers are anxious to change 
toa mourning hour. You can, no doubt, give us the experience of 
those who have tried different hours. 

Originally, both in England and in this country, the 
Sunday-school had two sessions each Sunday, one in the 
morning and one in theafternoon, In England this practice 
still prevails; but in this country it is very largely a 
thing of the past. As a rule, the afternoon session was 
first abandoned, and the one session of the day was held 
in the morning. The advocates of the morning session 
claimed that there was a decided advantage in the freshness 
of the early hour, before the minds of scholars and teachers 
were overtaxed or occupied by other services, and this argu- 
ment is to-day the strongest one for the morning session, 
But it is more and more difficult to get an early start for 
the Sunday-school. People generally in the cities sleep later 
than their fathers did, and doubtless they need more sleep . 
for the strain of daily life is far greater on the nerves than 
a generation ago, And as the forenoon church service 
follows immediately the morning Sunday-school session, it 
is claimed that the two services together become wearisome 
to the scholars, Yet in many parts of the country the 
Sunday-school follows immediately the forenoon church ser- 
vice; and if the two services must come together, it is far 
preferable that the Sunday-school come first ; for scholars 


| will be better prepared for the worship and preaching by 


the Sunday-school, than they are likely to be for the 
Sunday-school by the worship and preaching. In the cities 
of the United States, the Sunday-school is now more 
commonly he'd in the afternoon, as a service by itself—not 
immediately before or after any other service. In England 
also the complaint is made by lovers of the morning ses- 
sion, that the relative attendance at that session becomes 
smaller year by year, and that the tendency of things is to 
make the afternoon session the principal one. We think 
we are justified in saying that while there are very many 
warm advocates of the morning hour for the Sunday-school 
session, there are many more Sunday-school workers in 
our American cities who decidedly prefer the afternoon 
hour. 
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AUTUMN HYMN. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Lord! I have reach+d the Autumn of my years,— 
The Autumn, time of darkness and slow tears; 
How desolate now the pathway that I tread, — 

Its end the silent gardens of the dead! 


More dreary day by day the landscape grows, 
And heavier day by day my weizht of woes ;— 
The sullen earth and bodeful heaven o’erfurled, 
One rayless cloud enfolds a rayless world: 


The flesh is weak ; from out the hungry mould, 

Wherein I soon must slumber, breathless, cold, 

Mixed a vile clod with clods—* Where now thy trust ” 
(Cries a stern voice), “ which mocked the grave-yard dust ?” 


I sink! I fail! within me and without, 

The abhorrent phantoms rage of fear and doubt ;— 
Vain, tremulous hands are vaguely stretched abroad 
They grope unclasped! where, where are hope, and God” 


Forsaken! nay! the night mists slowly rise, 

To show the gleam benign of pitiful eyes,— 

And lovelier for the neighboring cloud-land’s frowu 
Thy face, dear Christ! is smiling gently down ;— 


And far above thee, thro’ the brightening calm, 

Shine the pure blooms of amaranth: flower, and palm,— 

Where glorious light in light more glorious faints 

Round the white brows of angels, and of saints! 
Augusta, Ga. 


THE TRUE TEACHER'S TEARS. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL MILLER. 


Tears are the immediate result of a simple “ bodily 
exercise,” which, in itself, “‘ profiteth little ’—is of no moral 
significance. And sometimes mere bodily affections cause 
them to flow. But oftener, perhaps, they are excited, 
through the mystic tie between body and soul, by active 
emotions of the iatter; emotions which may have a moral 
character, and give to tears a moral, even in a religious 
aspect. 

To shed tears is counted hy many a weakness; no doubt 
they may be, often are, shed weakly—for lack of faith and 
fortitude, in unmanly fear, causelessly or for trifling cause. 
But it is heathen stoicism at best, not Christian principle 
that declares them to be always unbecoming. With some 
this notion is due to a false ideal of human perfection ; and 
these school themselves to repress tears. With others it is 
only an excuse for hardness of heart ; for the want of those 
strong feelings which make the eyes overflow. These, could 
they weep sometimes, might not think it discreditable. 

A weakness indeed !—when some of the strongest, bravest, 
altogether greatest men that ever lived, have poured out 
tears like water. Jeremiah stood by God’s grace, “a 
defensed city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls against 
the whole land, against the kings of Judah, against the 
princes thereof, against the priests thereof, and against the 
people” (Jer. 1:18); yet he cried “ Oh that my head-were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my 
people!” (9: 1) The great apostle to the Gentiles, who 
was ready to endure all things for the elect’s sake, and 
could do all things through Christ who strengthened him, 
repeatedly mentions his own abundant tears, and little 
dreams that he is contessing childishness or effeminacy. 
Twice in his remarkable address to the elders of the church 
of Ephesus (Acts 20: 19, 31), he appeals to them as having 
been witnesses of this mark of his tender interest in the 
cause of Christ, and especially in the welfare of his Ephesian 
hearers. He says, “ Ye know... after what manner [ 
have been with you at all seasons, serving the Lord... 
with many tears;” and again, “ Remember, that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears.” What a touching scene! Did not 
the apostle, even while thus speaking, weep afresh ip 
remembrance of the past, and in present tenderest sym- 
pathy? Were his eyes alone dry, while “ they all wept sore, 
and fell on” his “ neck and kissed him ?” 

But the example of Jesus himself, above all, has conse- 
crated tears, especially the tears of his believing followers 
Distinctively he was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief” (Isa. 53: 3) He wept with those who wept 
at the tomb of Lazarus (John 11: 35). He wept over that 
guilty city Jerusalem (Luke 19: 41). Through such tears 
he became a high-priest that can “be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities” (Heb. 4: 15). Herein he 
graciously proved himself a full partaker of our feeble 
humanity. Herein he unveiled the depths of tenderness in 
his divine heart to attract the laboring and he:vy-laden. 
Herein he set an example of pious sympathy. Herein he 
forbids our ever being ashamed of tears like his own. 

Who shall weep as Jesus wept oftener than those who, 


| in teaching and preaching as he taught and preached, fill 
| up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ for his 
| body’s sake, which is the church? (Col. 1: 24) Who 
, shall tread in the tear-watered way of his holy apostles and 
prophets more closely than those consecrated to efforts like 
| theirs for winning souls ? 
1. The true gospel teacher will often shed tears of godly 
sorrow at the recollection of his own shortcomings in love 
and labor for the ignorant, the wandering, the lost. Such 
| sorrow Jesus never knew ; but to which of his followers, to 
‘whom honored to be a co-worker with him, can it ever 
| have been wholly unknown? Tears of sincere penitence 
are always “an odor of a sweetsmell, a sacrifice acceptable, 
well pleasing to God” (Psa. 51: 17); are always precious 
| pearls in the sight of angels (Luke 15: 7, 10); always pre- 
| vail for pardon (Luke 7: 48); are always graciously wiped 
away. Peter wept bitterly, but soon hastened to seek his 
| risen Lord. Judas went off tearlessly and hanged himself. 

2 The true teacher will weep often with them that weep 
over temporal woes. Earnestness in winning souls will 
often bring him into contact with such mourners. Tears 
will be at once an assurance of his sympathy, and an 
unanswerable argument for the blessed charity of the 
gospel. ; 

3. Through brightly glistening teamarthe true teacher 
will frequently look to the cross of Christ, while sweetly 
meditating upon his glories. Who has notgfelt.his eyes 
suddenly suffused by the keen appreciation oF unutterable 
sublimity or of heaven-born benignity? And what a 
preparation such tears for gently drawing others to admire 
and adore | 

4. Many atime the true teacher, with all faithful dis- 
ciples of Christ, will weep, as the Master wept, over 
impenitent sinners: “If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace!” (Luke 19: 42) With Jeremiah, the weeping 
prophet, he will say to heedless ones, to despisers, to scoffers, 
‘Tf ye will not hear it, my soul shall weep in secret places 
for your pride; and mine eyes shall weep sore, and 
run down with tears” (Jer. 13: 17). He will under- 
stand well the experience of the Psalmist crying out, 
“ Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because they keep 
not thy law” (Psa. 119: 136). Above all will! e weep over 
hypocritical professors of religion, as especially “ the enemies 
of the cross of Christ” (Phil. 3: 18). 

5. The faithful teacher will not fail to reprove and re- 
buke; but it will be “ with all long-suffering and doctrine” 
[instruction], (2 Tim. 4: 2) Of such faithfulness the 
apostle says, “ Out of much aflliction and anguish of heart 
I wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye should be 
grieved, but that ye might know the love which I have 
more abundantly unto you ” (2 Cor. 2: 4). 

6. While the anxious teacher’s heart breaks with longing 
for the salvation of those for whom he labors, without 
moistening eyes can he in Christ’s stead earnestly entreat 
them to be reconciled to God, to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, to give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure, to grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour? The apostle, weak, erring 
mortal like ourselves, could say, nevertheless, ““ Remember 
that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn every 
one night and day with tears.” 

7. The true teacher will weep insympathy with awakened, 
anxious souls, and with sincere, broken-hearted penitents. 
But how near akin will his tears then be to tears of joy! 
Yes, it is weakness that makes our eyes overflow at the 
very same good news which wreathes every face in heaven 
with smiling gladness. Blessed weakness! for now it is 
that we are strong! (2 Cor. 12: 10.) 

There is no real merit, let us remember, in our tears: 
they flow without purpose, almost without the power of 
control on our part; but there may be great profit in 
them. Gerok (Lange’s Comm., Acts 20: 19) tells of an 
old German pastor who was in the habit of praying for the 
“orace of tears” as a blessing. They may afford sweet 
relief to the overburdened heart, to pent-up feeling. They 
are not incompatible with the highest joy; indeed, are not 
infrequently joy-begotten. There is, indeed, oftena luxury 
in tears. They react, too, and heighten our own sympathies 
They move others also. Yes, our tears, or rather the 
emotions of heart from which they spring, move even God 
to compassion (2 Kings 20: 5. Psa. 6: 8; 56: 8) 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy” (Psa. 
126: 5). 


PICK YOUR WICK! 
BY THE REV. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 


When the five wise virgins and the five foolish virgins 
heard the sound of the bridegroom’s coming, they all arose 
; and ¢rimmed their lamps. Oil wouldn’t have done much 








good without wicks, and wicks wouldn’t have amounted to 
much if they hadn't been trimmed. 

In ‘the old oil lamps there used always to bea pin to 
pick the wick with, and it hung by a chain to the lamp. 
For the lamps in the Tabernacle there were “ tongs and 
snuff-dishes” (Ex. 25: 38). In Solomon’s Temple there 
were alsd these “tongs and snuffers” (1 Kings 7 : 49). 
And thus it appears that God intended his lamps to be 
trimmed and kept burning clearly. 

The word translated “trimmed” means to “ adorn,” to 
“garnish,” and is used in this sense in nine other places of 
the New Testament. Godly women and honorable ser- 
vants are to be “adorned” with good works, A house or 
the tomb of a prophet, or even the heavenly city itself, is 
to be “garnished.” And the fair and beautiful one, the 
Bride of the Bridegroom, is to be “adorned” to meet him. 

How many times this seems to be forgotten! We get 
the oil, but forget the wick. We think there is no use in 
seeing to it that grace has free course through us, or that 
the crust and char of old badnesses is removed. But it is 
against the entire tenor of God's truth for us not to be 
watchful of the light. I have read of one in a cave, with 
only a single match and his light gone out. It is written 
that he felt of the wick, and trimmed it, even in the dark- 
ness, with the most extreme care, before he ventured his 
life on the stroke of the match. And so you and I would 
do in all earthly matters. But in this heavenly matter 
we don’t trouble ourselves to pick the wick. 

“It isn’t every feller who can trim a lantern,” said a 
railroad man tome. “Some of ’em leaves the wick too 
long. Some of ’em cuts it too short. Some of ’em don’t 
take the crust off it, and then it’s dead swre not to go. An’ 
then the conductor he gets mad and scolds!” It was a 
picture drawn with charcoal, possibly, on a stone wall—but 
it was a picture nevertheless. Some of us leave the wick 
too long; some cut it too short, and a great many—too 
many—of us, don’t take off the old dead crust. And then 
the great Conductor justly censures and punishes us. 

Pick your wick, dear friend! Let not his grace be spent 
on you in vain. 





GOVERNING THE BOY. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


It is one of the mysteries of providence that those invested 
with the crown and glory of motherhood are not always 
those best qualified to bring up their ¢ffspring. It is one 
thing to bring a child into the world, and quite another 
thing to carry it safely through it; and the child of an 
uncle, or an aunt, is frequently more to be congratulated 
than is one who is left entirely to the control of its parents. 

History has furnished us with instances where those 
“born in the purple,” the very flower of nobility, and heirs 
to extensive kingdoms, were through lack of the governing 
power, the wise prerogative of kings, wholly unfit to reign 
over the realm to which their rank entitled them. In this 
way nature annuls the privileges of royalty, and makes a 
regency a wise necessity. 

Yamacois, in his instructive picture of the “ Education of 
a Prince,”—which is a volume of satire put upon so many 
feet of canvas, and not too highly colored,—furnishes us a 
most suggestive theme for thoughtful meditation and 
inquiry. The boy, a mere baby, is placed upon the floor 
in the middle of a large room of palatial proportions. His 
military toys are set out in battle array, and the child finds 
an orange a most convenient instrument of war. Destruc- 
tion is his element ; immobility his abomination ; hestrikes, 
they fall, and the king’s cabinet immediately becomes an 
astrological assembly. The Minister of War telegraphs to 
the Minister of Finance: my Lord Treasurer is lost in a 
weighty calculation; and the fuce of each member of the 
royal household is expressive of peculiar and varied 
emotions. 

One can read the whole story at a glance; how instinct 
is mistaken for intelligence, and wherein lie the grievous 
errors that may be made even in the education of a prince. 
Nature has a great dea] to do with nobility; but there is 
nothing that so develops a sturdy, self-reliant, courteous, 
afd considerate manhood, as to graduate from “ the college 
of hard knocks.” 

If I see splendid specimens of manhood or womanhood, 
[ always feel curious to know the sort of training they have 
had; just as I would enjoy reading of or seeing the 
transition process of a crude mass of metal into an exquisite 
vase, or of an unattractive piece of marble into the statue 
which is “ a thing of beauty.” 

It was my good fortune this past summer to be thrown 
into the company of a family of boys, the eldest of whom 
had recently graduated from one of our first colleges with 
distinguished honors. Modesty and manliness were written 


on his brow; and one could easily believe the truth of his 
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mother’s remark that “ all the comfort any mother had ever 
taken with a daughter, she had taken with her son.” I 
believe that our best men are made of these motherly boys, 
those who are not continually fretting at the apron-strings 
— if the apron-strings are worthy articles of restraint. In 


this case the mother and father were 


“ Nobly planned, 
To warn, to counsel, and command ;” 


and it was hardly to be wondered at that the family were 


the admiration and emulation of the neighborhood. 


were very fresh and pleasant, in spite of their many 
wrinkles, lazy but good-natured Gredel got up and madea 
neat little bow of welcome. “ Are you sisters?” she asked. 
“We are three sisters,” answered the leader, she who 
carried the stick; “I am commonly called Sister Trot.” 
“T,” said the second, who wore the spectacles, “I am 
commonly called Sister Pansy.” “I,” added the third, who 
carried the bag, “am styled by people who are familiar 
with me, Sister Satchel. And pray, sir, who are you?” she 
said, turning sharply towards Peterkin. “I am Peterkin, 


Having an opportunity of seeing one of the younger boys 
under discipline, I learned the secret of the governing 
power. 

“Harry! look me in the eye | look me in the eye!” 
was the authoritative command; and not until the boy 
lifted his face and met his father’s gaze, was the word of 
admonition given. And there was no mincing matters. 
The governing power was where it belonged ; the censure 
was deserved ; the mother’s silence was an additional reproof, 
and obstinacy was in subjection. 

In governing the boy, it too frequently happens that 
father and mother do not pull together, and perhaps that 
is one reason why this mode of training struck me as being 
rather novel and peculiar; and as we judge entirely by 
results, four well-behaved, gentlemanly, agreeable boys are 
certainly sufficient proof that, in the case above cited, the 
governing power has fortunately been placed in the hands 


son of Gredel,” he answered. 


“ And may I ask what you do?” inquired Trot. 
“ Watch the goats and look about.” 


“What do you see when you look about?” inquired she | never experienced such a delightful feeling as took hold 


with the spectacles. 


“ The sky, and the earth, and the goats.” 
“And when you look about, what do you pick up? kin, when the three sisters had taken their porridge, and 


queried Sister Satchel. 


“ Nothing,” said Peterkin. 
“ Nothing!” echoed the visitor. 


“ What is an idea? ” asked Peterkin. 
“ Oh, oh, oh!” cried the three sisters. “Here is Peterkin, Peterkin through her glasses; “but he must look about 


“ Why, whatever have I done?” he demanded. 


“That’s just it!” said the sisters. 


“What have you 


of the right individuals. 


The method reminded me strongly of the hymn now so 
familiar, and so illustrative of the power and spirit of 


Jesus Christ, the burden of which is the promise : 


“T will guide thee with mine eye.” 


Surely, if we have this power over the lad, can command 
his respectful attention, can hold him by the magnetism of 
the eye (the window of the soul), we have reason to hope 
that neither precept nor example will be altogether lost. 
In governing the boy, therefore, we should adopt the first 


rule in military tactics, and begin with Arrention | 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——_-<+>--- -~— 


THE THREE WONDERFUL OLD WOMEN. 


BY D, C, MACDONALD, 


In a little stone hut among the mountains lived Gredel 


and her son Peterkin. They kept about a dozen goats 


and all they had to do was to watch them browse, milk 
them, and make the butter and cheese, which they partly 
ate, and which they partly sold down in the village, or, 
rather, exchanged for bread. They were content with 
bread, butter, and cheese; and all they thought about was 
the goats, As for their clothes, it would be impossible to 
speak of them with patience. They had no ambition, no 
hope, no thought beyond the day, and no sense of gratitude 
“The sun rises, and the sun sets,” was 
Gredel’s creed ; “ the day comes, and the day goes; and we 
were yesterday, and we are to-day; and we shall be for 
And she would 
become quite angry when little Peterkin asked, as he some- 
times did, such questions as these: “ Mother, is it the end 
of life to get up, watch goats, eat and drink, and fall asleep 


towards yesterday. 


some to-morrows; and that is all, all, all.” 


again? I wonder what is on the other side of the hill.” 


One cold wet evening, Gredel was nodding and bobbing 
towards the flaming wood-fire, and Peterkin was lool.ing 
out through the window through the flashes of lightning. 
Suddenly he cried, “Mother, here is something coming, 
something like three aged women, older than you are, 
a great deal. Let me wait for another flash ‘of lightning. 
Ha! there ; the first has a big stick, the second has a great 
pair of round things on her eyes, and the third has a sack 


on her back, but it is empty.” 


“Ts there enough bread and cheese and milk and salt 
said Gredel, who was too indolent to rise 
“ Ay,” answered Peterkin, “there 


in the house?” 
from her warm settle. 


done?” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Peterkin, quite innocently,— 
“ nothing at all.” 

“Ah!” said Trot, “chat is the truth, indeed—done 
nothing at all! This comes of not moving about.” 

“Of not looking about,” said Pansy. 

“ Of not picking up something every day,” said Satchel; 
“and a worse example I, for one, never came across.” 

“Nor I!” “ Nor I!” echoed the other sisters. 

“Dear me!” cried Peterkin. Whereupon Gredel, half 
frightened herself, and partly angry because her Peterkin 
was lamented over in this uncalled-for manner, tried to 
change the subject by saying, “ Would you be pleased to 
take a seat?” 

“Certainly!” said Trot; “but I, for one, would not 
think of such a thing until your stools were dusted.” 
Gredel could not believe her eyes; for actually, the first 
of the visitors, raising one end of her stick, it became a 
brush, with which she dusted three stools. 

“TI think too,” said Sister Pansy, looking out sharply 
through her spectacles, “that if we were to stop up that 
| hole in the corner we should have less draft about. As 
a rule, they are bad things for the bones.” So off she went 
and stopped up the hole with a handful of dried grass she 
took from a corner. 

“ Bless me!” said Satchel, “here are four pins on the 
floor.” And thereupon she picked up the pins and popped 
them into her wallet. 

“T may as well have a rout while I am about it,” said 
Trot, beginning at once to sweep up. 

“ Cobwebs in every corner!” cried Pansy, and away she 
went, looking after the walls. 

“ No wonder you could not find your wooden spoon,” 
remarked Satchel ; “ why, here it is, up the chimney !” 
There was such a dusting, sweeping, and general cleaning 
as that house had never before seen, and you may imagine 
how astonished Gredel felt as she luoked on at those pro- 
ceedings, 


bit of leather off your finger. 


in safety when I have hammered it on.” 


large as it did, and ten times brighter. 
the ladies have come.” 


“There, Dame Gredel,” cried Satchel, “I have picked 
up all the things you must have lost for the last three 
years. Here is your thimble, and now you can take the 


Here are your scissors, 
which will cut better than that knife ; and here is the lost 


leg of the third stool, and I shall now be able to sit down 


“Why!” exclaimed Peterkin, “the place looks twice as 
Mother, I am glad 


“Tam sure, ladies,” said Gredel, “I shall: never forget 
your visit;” but, to tell the truth, Dame Gredel did not 


is plenty of each.” “Then let them come’in, if they will,” 
said Gredel. “But let us not go to them, for they have 
their business and we ours ; and so the world goes round!” 

The next moment there was a very soft and civil tapping 
at the door. “ Who goes there?” asked Peterkin. “ Three 
honest old women,” cried a voice. ‘And what do three 
honest old women want?” called Gredel. “A bit of bread 
each, a mug of milk each, and one corner for all three to 
sleep in, until, in the morning, up comes the sweet yellow 
sun,” replied the voice. “Lift up the latch,” said Gredel. 
“Come in. There is bread, there is milk, and a corner laid 
with three sacks of thistle-down. Come in, and welcome.” 

Then up went the latch, and in stepped the three travel- 
ers. Gredel looked at them without moving, but when 





she saw they were pleasant in appearance, that their smiles 


say these words very heartily. 


“There!” said Trot, “ now I can sit down in comfort to 
my bread and milk, that is, after I have smartened up the 
“And very good bread and milk too,” said 
Satchel. “I think, sisters, we are quite fortunate to fall 
upon this goodly cot.” “Yes,” remarked Trot, “ they are 
not bad souls, this Gredel and Peterkin. 


spoons a bit.” 


want mending.” “ Quite true.” 


“ Quite true.” 


But they sadly 
And so 
they went on talking, as though they had been in their 
own house, and no one but themselves in the room. 
Gredel listened with astonishment, and Peterkin with all 
his ears, too delighted even to be astonished. “ Now this,” 
thought he, “ comes of their knowing something of what goes 
on beyond the great hill as far away as I can see.” 

“Time for bed,” suddenly said Dame Trot,“ if we are 


= ma cen 

to see the sun rise.” And then the sisters made themselves 
quite comfortable, and tucked up their thistle-down beds 
and homespun sheets with perfect good-humor. 

Peterkin awoke cheerily, made the fire, set the table, 
gave the place a cheerful air, and then opened the door to 
look after the goats, wondering why he felt so light and 
happy. He was soon joined by the three sisters, who made a 
great ado with some cold water in a pail. “Is it good to put 
your head souse in a pail?” heasked. “Try it!” answered 
So by this time, quite trusting the old woman, 
| he did so, and found his breath gone ina moment. When 
| he took his head out of the pail, Dame Pansy rubbed his 
| head with a rough towel, and then he thought he had 


Dame Trot. 


| of him, 
“And shall I show you down the hillside?” asked Peter- 


| were sprucing themselves for their departure. 
| “Yes,” said Dame Trot; “and glad am I that thou 


“ Not even an idea?” hast saved us the trouble of asking thee.” 


“A good lad,” remarked Pansy to Gredel, and eying 


who not only never picks up an idea, but actually does not | him.” 
know what one is!” Thereupon they all three looked | 
upon Peterkin, and seemed dreadfully serious. 


“Truly,” said Satchel. “And, above all, he must pick 
| up everything he comes across, when he can do so without 
robbing anybody; and he may steal all anybody knows, 
_ without depriving that gentleman of anything.” 
Then Peterkin, feeling as light as a feather, started off 
, down the hillside, the three old sisters chatting, whispering, 
and chuckling in a very wonderful manner. So, when 
they were quite in the valley, Peterkin said, “ Please you, 
I will leave you now, ladies; and many thanks for your 
coming.” 

“Stop!” said Dame Trot. ‘Thou art worth loving and 
thinking about, Peterkin, and we must ask you, therefore, 
to keep something in remembrance of our visit. Here, 
take my wonderful stick, and believe in it. You know me 
as Trot, but grown-up men call me the fairy Work-o’-Day.” 
Peterkin bowed, and took the stick. ‘“ Well,” said the 
second sister, “I am not to be beaten by my sister, and so [ 
give you my spectacles. By the by, Sister Pansy is only 
my home name; men call me Fairy See-far: and so be 
good.” “As for me,” said the third aister; “I am but the 
younger of the family. I could not be in existence had not 
my sisters been born into the world. J am going to give 
you my sack, but beware, for it is a more dangerous gift 
than the others. It were better that you had no sack at 
all than that you should fill it too full, or than that you 
should fling into it all you see; or that you should pass by 
on the other side when, your sack being full, another human 
being, fallen amongst thieves, lies bleeding, and wanting 
help. And know that, though I am sometimes called 
Satchel, I have another name among the good people, 
which is Fairy Save-some.” 

“ Good-by!” suddenly'said the threesisters. They smiled 
pleasantly then, and instantly they were gone, just like 
three thoughts. 

So Peterkin turned his face towards home, with some- 
thing of sorrow at his heart; but he noticed that the won- 
derful stick, as he pressed it on the ground, seemed to give 
him a lighter pair of heels, and he danced up the hill again 
quite nimbly. When he showed his mother the gifts, she 
only mumbled, “ Well I am not sorry they are gone, for I 
am afraid they would soon have made you despise your 
mother. Humph! a stick, an old pair of spectacles, and a 
sack not worth a groat!” 

“Anyhow,” said: Peterkin, “I can tell you the stick is a 
good stick, and helps you over the hill famously. I will 
take it for my share, and you may take the sack and the 
spectacles.” 

“ Let us try the spectacles,” cried Gredel, carelessly, and 
she put them on. “Oh!” she suddenly said, “these are 
the most wonderful spectacles in the world, but no more 
civil than these three old women.” 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

“T see you, Peterkin,—and avery sad sight, too. Why, 
| you are lazy, careless, unwashed, and stupid!” 

Poor Peterkin blushed very much; but at this point, 
his astonished mother taking off the glasses, he seized them 
and placed them before hisowneyes. “Oh!” he exclaimed. 

“ What now?” asked Gredel, in some alarm. 

“ Now I see you as you are,—and a very bad example 
are you to set before your son! Why, you are careless, 
and love me not for myself, but for your own sake, or you 
would do your best for me, and send me out in the world.” 

“What! and dare you talk to your mother in such 
fashion? Give me the spoctacles once more.” And she 
clapped them on again. “ Bless me!” shesaid, “the boy is 
quite right, and I see I am selfish, and making him selfish 
too! This is to be thought over.” 

By this time Peterkin had possessed himself of the stick, 
and then, to his amazement, he found that it had taken the 
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shape of a spade. “ Well,” said he, “as here is a spade, I 
think I will turn over the potato-patch.” This he did; 
and coming in to dinner, he was astonished to find how fine 
the milk tasted. 

“ Mother,” said he, “here is a penny I found in the 
field.” 

“ Put it in the bag!” said Gredel. He did so, and im- 
mediately there was a chink. Over he turned the sack; 
and lo! there were ten pennies sprinkled on the table. 

“Ho, ho!” said Peterkin; “if the bag makes money 
after such a pleasant manner, all I have to do is to take 
out one coin and cast it in again, and soon I shall have a 
fortune!” He did so; but he heard no chinking. He in- 
verted the bag again, and out fell the one coin he had picked 
up while turning over the potato-patch. ‘“ Let me put on 
the spectacles,” said he. This done, “ Ha!” he cried; “I 
see now how it is. The money will never grow in the sack 
unless one works hard; and then it increases, whether one 
will or not.” So saying, he went out into the field again. 

Meanwhile, Gredel, taking up the stick, it took the shape 
ofa broom. Upon the hint, she swept the floor. Looking 
at the vine, and still holding the stick, it took the shape of 
a pruning-knife, then of a hammer and nails. Next, sitting 
down before Peterkin’s clothes, the stick became a needle; 
and dinner-time approaching, it changed into a rolling-pin. 

So time went on. The cottage flourished, and the garden 
became beautiful. The walls were covered with fruit-trees, 
and the potato-plants nodded in the patch. Then a cow 
was brought home, and often the bright fresh coins went 
clinking into the sack. 

But one day it came to pass that Peterkin said, ‘ Mother, 
it is time I went over the great hil!” She became sad, but 
said, “ Let us put on the spectacles.” This shedid. “Ah, 
I see!” she then said. “A mother may help her son, but 
she must not stand in his way, as he goes on in the 
world,” 

Then Ae put on the spectacles. “Ah, I see!” said he. 
“A son must love his mother, but his love must not inter- 
fere with his duty to other men. And the glasses say, too, 
that every man should try and leave the world something 
the better for his coming; that many fail, and but few 
succeed ; yet that all must strive.” 

“So be it,” said Gredel. “Go forth into the world, my 
son,” 

“The glasses say,” continued Peterkin; “that the sense 
of duty done is the greatest happiness in the world.” 

Then Gredel looked through the glasses. 

“T see,” said she; “the glasses say it is better to have 
loved and lost, than never to have loved at all. Go forth 
into the world, my son; andif you fail, sorrow not for me. 
We shall both be the happier for doing our duty.” 

So out into the world went Peterkin. 

What else is there to tell? Who can write of to-morrow ? 
Since all this happened, I have learned that, amongst the 
very wise folk, Sister Trot is known as “Industry,” Sister 
Pansy as “ Foresight,” while honest Satchel is generally 
called “ Economy.” 





CONCERT EXERCISE. 


PAUL. 
BY MRS. H. F. EATON, 
Singing: 
Softly fades the twilight ray. 
Prayer. 


Scripture :—Matt. 10: 16-32. [Verses read alternately by 
superintendent and school. } 
Singing: “ Sunday-school battle song.” 
PAUL’S BIRTH AND BOYHOOD. 
Leader; Concerning his birth and boyhood Paul himself 
makes various statements, which we will hear. 
First scholar : 


Paul said, I am «a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me to 
speak unto the people (Acts 21: 39), 


Second scholar : 

Though I might also have confidence in the flesh. If any other 
man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I 
more: Cireumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the 
law, a Pharisee (Phil. 3: 4, 5). 

Third scholar : 

I am saey aman which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city in 

Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 


_ tanght according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, 


and was zealous toward God, as ye all are this day (Acts 22: 3). 


HIS EARLY ZEAL. 


Leader: Paul’s zeal in early life was directed against 


Christians. Give some statements concerning it. 
Fourth scholar : 


As for Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering into every 


house, and haling men and women committed them to prison 
(Acts 8: 3), 


Fifth scholar : 


Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many of the saints 
did I shut in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and 
compelled them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities (Acts 26: 10, 11). 
Sixth scholar : 

For ye have heard of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ 
religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the church of 
God, and wasted it: and profited in the Jews’ religion above 


many my equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of my fathers (Gal. 1: 13, 14). 


JESUS MEETS HIM. 


Leader: While Paul—then called Saul—thus persecuted 
the church, this event occurred : 

And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus: and suddenly 

there shined round about him a light from heaven, and he fell to 


the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? (Acts 9: 3, 4) 


School: 


And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said,I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks (Acts 9: 5). 

Leader ; 


And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do? (Acts 9: 6.) 


School : 


And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the city, and it 
shall be told thee what thou must do (Acts 9 : 6). 


Leader: 


And the men which journeyed with him stood speechless, hear- 
ing a voice, but seeing no man (Acts 9: 7). 


School : 


And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were opened, 
he saw no man: but they led him by the hand, and brought him 
into Damascus. And he was three days without sight, and neither 
did eat nor drink (Acts 9: 8, 9). 


Leader : 


And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias; 
and to him said the Lord in a vision, Ananias, And he said, 
Behold, I am here, Lord (Acts 9: 10). 


School: 


And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the street 
which is called Straight, and enquire in the house of Judas for one 
called Saul, of Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth (Acts 9: 11). 


JESUS BLESSES HIM. 
Leader: What occurred when Ananias met Saul? 
Seventh scholar: 


And Ananias went his way, and entered into the house: and 
putting his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 
that appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me, 
that thon mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 9: 17). 

Eighth scholar : 


And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales: 
and he received sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized 
(Acts 9 : 18). 


Singing : 
Just as I am, without one plea. 
HE WORKS FOR JESUS. 
Leader: When Paul had received sight, and had been 
baptized, what did he do for Jesus? 
Ninth scholar: 


And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he 
is the son of God (Acts 9 : 20). 
Tenth scholar : 


But all that heard him were amazed, and said: Is not this he 
that destroyed them which called on this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither for that intent, that he might bring them bound unto 
the chief priests? (Acts 9 : 21.) 

Eleventh scholar : 


But Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ 
(Acts 9: 22). 

Leader - What occurred in the church at Antioch some 
ten years later? 


Twelfth scholar : 


As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them (Acts 13: 2). 


School: 


And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. So they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia (Acts 13: 3, 4). 





Singing: 
Rescue the perishing; care for the dying. 
Leader: Give some other incidents of Paul’s working for 
Jesus. | 
| Thirteenth scholar : This at Antioch in Pisidia: ” 


| And the next sabbath day came almost the whole city together 

| to hear the word of God. But when the Jews saw the multitudes, 

| they were filled with envy, and spake against those things which 

| were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming (Acts 
13 : 44, 45). 

| Fourteenth scholar: This at Ephesus: 


And many that believed came, and confessed, and showed their 
deeds. Many of them also which used curious arts brought their 
books together,and burned them before all men: and they counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver, & 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed (Acts 19: 18-20). 


| Fifteenth scholar: Demetrius, the silversmith of Ephesus, 
said this about Paul’s work: 





Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned awa 
much people, saying that they be no gods, which are made wit 
hands: so that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at 
nought; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana should 
be despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth (Acts 19: 26, 27). 


Singing : 
The morning light is breaking. 
HIS COURAGE AND CONFLICTS. 
Leader: Give some illustrations of Paul’s Christian 
courage and conflicts. 
Sixteenth scholar : 


It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, to 
send chosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 
men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Acts 15: 25, 26). 


Teachers: 
But the Jews stirred up the devout and honorable women, and 


the chief men of the city, and raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts (Acts 13 ; 50). 


Seventeenth scholar : 


And the keeper of the prison told this saying to Paul, The 


magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and go 
in peace (Acts 16: 36). 


Teachers: 


But Paul said unto them, They have beaten us openly uncon 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and now do 
they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but let them come them- 
selves and fetch us out (Acts 16: 37). 


Eighteenth scholar : 


And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there: save that the Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 
abide me (Acts 20: 22, 23). 

Teachers : 


But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God (Acts 20; 24). 


Singing: 


Stand up, stand up for Jesus, 


HIS TRIALS, 


Leader: What enumeration of his trials as a follower of 
Christ is given by Paul in 2 Cor, 11: 23-26? 
Scholars: 


In stripes above measure.—In prisons more frequent —In deaths 
oft.—Five times I received forty stripes save one.—Thrice was I 
beaten with rods—Once was | stoned—Thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck.—A night and a day I have been in the deep —In journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters.—In perils of robbers,—In perils 
by mine own countrymen.—lIn perils by the heathen —In perils 
in the city —In perils in the wilderness.—In perils in the sea.— 
In perils among false brethren. 


{Each paragraph, as separated above, may be recited by 
a scholar, or the school as a whole may read them.] 
Teachers : 


In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness (2 Cor. 11: 27). 


Singing : 


Must Jesus bear the cross alone ? 


HIS TRIUMPHS, 
Leader ; State some of Paul's expressions of triumph. 
Teachers : 


For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us (Rom. 8: 18). 


Scholars : 


Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake: for when I 
am weak, then am I strong (2 Cor, 12: 10). 


Teachers: 


Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? (Rom. 8: 35) 

Scholars : 


Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us (Rom. 8: 37). 


Singing : 
lie Hallelujah, 'tis done, 


HIS LATER LIFE. 

Leader: Give some of Paul’s utterances made near the 
end of his life. 

Teachers: 


Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee, being such an one as 
Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ (Phil- 
emon 9). 


Scholar: 


For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand (2 Tim. 4: 6). 


Teachers : 

I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith (2 Tim, 4 : 7). 

Leader: 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing 
(2 Tim. 4: 8). 

Singing : ue 
O crown of rejoicing, that’s waiting for me. 


BENEDICTION, 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES IN THE AOTS. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1877.] 


2. Oct. 14.—Paul at Jerusalem Acts 21: 27-39 
8, Oct. 21—Paul and the Bigoted Jews_.-.....-.---.-Acts 21: 17-30 
4. Oct. 28.—Paul before the Council - Acts 23: 1-11 


























5. Nov. 4—Paul before Felix Acts 24: 10-25 
6. Nov. 11.—Paul before Agrippa. Acta 26: 6-20 
7. Nov. 18.—Almost Persuaded Acts 26 : 21-29 
8. Nov. 25.—Paul in the Storm Acts 27: 14-26 
Dec, 2.—The Deliverance Acts 27 : 33-44 

10. Dee. 9.—Paul in Melita. Acts 28: 1-10 
ll, Dec, 16.—Paul at Rome Acts 28: 16-31 





12. Dec. 23.—Paul’s Last Words 
13. Dec. 30.—Review. 


2 Tim. 4: 1-8 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1877. 
Title: PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Awnp THEY WERE NOT ABLE TO RESIST THE WISDOM 
AND THE SPIRIT BY WHICH HE SPAKE.—Acts 6: 10. 


Lesson Topic: Dissensions over the Truth. 


1. Wranglings, v. 1-9. 
Outline : 2. Rescue, v. 10. 
3. Cheer, v. 11. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Oct. 22: Acts 23: 1-11. Dissensions over the truth. 
Tuesday, Oct. 23 Matt, 22: 23-33. TheSadducees and the truth. 
Wednesday, Oct. 24: Matt 22: 34-46, The Pharisees and the truth 
Thursday, Oct. 25: Matt. 16; 1-12, The leaven of untruth. 
Priday, Oct. 26: Isa. 11: 1-16. The hope of Israel, 

Saturday Oct. 27: 1 Cor. 15: 12-26. Fuirst-fruits of promise. 
Sunday, Oct. 23: 1 Cor. 15: 39-58, The resurrection of the dead. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 23: 1 11.] 


1. And Paal, earnestly beholding the council, said, Men and 
brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day. 

+ And the high priest Ananias commanded them that stood by 
him to smite him on the mouth. 

8. Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall; for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law? 

4. And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God's high priest ? 

5. Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 
priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler o! 
thy people. 

6. But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees 
and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the council, Men and breth 
ren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and resur 
rection of the dead I am called in qnes'ion. 

7 And when he had so said, there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. 

8 For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess both 

9. And there arose a great cry and the scribes that were of the 
Pharisees’ part arose, and s'rove, saying, We find no evil in ths 
man but if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not 
fizht against God. 

10 And when there arose a great dissension, the chief captain, 
fearing lest Paul should have b en pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers 10 go down, and to take him by force from 
among them, and to bring Aim into the castle. 

11. And the night following, the Lord stood by him. and said, 
Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified of me in Jeru- 
salem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 23: 1. Earnestly beholding the council.—— 
The righteous are bold as a lion, Prov. 28: 1——And all that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it 
had been the face of an angel. Acts 6: 15. 

I have lived in all good conscience. And herein do 
I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men, Acts 24: 16 He that judgeth 
me is the Lord. 1 Cor. 4: 4-——For our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom. but by the grace of God, we have had our 
conversation in the world, and more abundantly to you-ward. 
2 Cor. 1: 12 I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers 
with pure conscience. 2 Tim. 1: 3 We trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things willing to live honestly. Heb. 13: 18. 

Vv.2. Tosmite him. But Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah 
went near, and smote Micaiah on the cheek, and said, Which way 
went the spirit of the Lorp from me to speak unto thee? 1 Kings 
22: 24. They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon 
the cheek. Micah 5: 1. Then did they spit in his face, and 
buffeted him; and others smote him with the palms of their hands. 
Matt. 26: 67.——And when he had thus spoken, one of the officers 
which stood by struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, saying, 
Answerest thou the high priest so? Luke 18: 22. 























sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outwardly, bat are 
within full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Matt. 
23: 27. 


Sittest thou to jadge me? Ye shall do no unrighteous- 
ness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in measure. Lev. 
19: 35, Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men? Yea, in 
heart ye work wickedness; ye weigh the violence of your hands in 
the earth. Psa. 58: 1, 2. 
accept the persons of the wicked? Psa. 82: 2 











How long will ye judge unjustly, and 
And moreover 
I saw under the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness was 





there; and the place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. 
Eccl. 3: 16. 

V.5. Thou shalt not speak evil.—Thou shalt not 
revile the gods. nor curse the ruler of thy people. Ex 22: 28 -—— 
Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought. Eccl. 10: 20. 

v.6. Lama Pharisee, After the most straitest sect 
of our religion I lived a Pharisee. Acts 26: 5, As touching the 








law,a Pharisee. Phil. 3: 5 
Of the hope and resurrection.— And have hope toward 
God, which they themselves also allow. Acts 24: 15 ——Touching 


the resurrection of the dead I am called in question by you this 
day. Acts 24. 21. 
hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers. Acts 26-6 
For the hope of Israel I am bound with thischain. Acts 28: 20. 





And now | stand and am judged for the 





V.7. There arose a dissension. Destroy, O Lord, 
and divide their tongues: for I have seen violence and strife in 
the city. Psa. 55: 9——Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. Matt. 10: 34. 


V.8. The Sadducees say. The same day came to him 
the Sadducees, which say that there is no resurrection. Matt. 
22: 23. 

Vv. 9. We find no evil in this-man, And he said 
to David, Thou art more righteous than I: for thou hast rewarded 
me good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil. 1 Sam. 24: 17. 
When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him. Prov. 16: 7——Then said Pilate to the 
chief priests and to the people, I find no fault in this man. Luke 
23: 4. Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that pervert 
eth the people; and, behold, I having examined Aim before you, 
have found no fault in this man touching those things whereof ye 
accuse him: no, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him, and, lo 
nothing worthy of death is done unto him. Luke 23: 14, 15 
And he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he 
done? I have found no cause of deathinhim. Luke 23: 22. 
And when they were gone aside, they talked between themselves, 
saying, This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds 
Acts 26: 31. 


Let us not fight against God.——Bat if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God. Acts 5: 39 ——What was I, that I cou!d withstand God? 
Acts 11: 17 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we 
stronger than he? 1 Cor 10: 22, 

V.1t. The Lord stood by him. God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. Psa 46: 1——He 
shall stand at the right hand of the poor, to save him from those 
that condemn his soul. Psa 109: 31 Fear thou not: for I am 
with thee. Isa. 41: 10 ——When thou passest throngh the waters. 
[ will be with thee. Isa 43: 2——Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Matt. 28: 20 I will not leave you 
comfortless: I will come to you. John 14° 18. 






































Be of good cheer. 
sick of the palsy ; Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee. 
Matt 9: 2 But straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer; it is [; be not afraid. Matt. 14° 27 In the 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world. Jobn 16: 33. 


Jesus seeing their faith said unto the 








INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

Paul had just escaped scourging by the soldiers, as we saw 
in the last lesson. His disclosure of his Roman citizenshi; 
secured this release, and to secure immediate action in the 
case the chief captain eummoned the Sanhedrim to assemb'e 
at once. The council gathered, and Paul, under military 
escort, was placed at its bar. What occurred in this interview 
is set forth by the lesson now in hand. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
REVISED TRANSLATION. 

(1.) And fixing his eyes upon the Sanhedrim, Paul said, 1 
have conducted myself with all good conscience toward God 
until this day. (2) And the chief priest Ananias commanded 
those who stood by him to smite his mouth. (3.) Then Pau! 
said unto him, God is going to smite thee, thou whitened wall; 
and dost thou sit judging me according to the law, and yet 
in violation of the law biddest me to be smitten? (4.) And 
they that stood by said, Revilest thou God's high-priest? (5.) 
And Paul said, I did not know, brethren, that he was high- 
priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of a ruler 
of thy people. (6.) But Paul ascertaining that the one part 
were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, exclaimed in the 
Sanhedrim ; Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: 
concerning the hope and resurrection of the dead I am put 
on trial. (7.) And upon his saying this, there arose a dissen- 
sion between the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the multitude 





¥.3. Thou whited wall.—Ye are like unte whited | 


was divided. (8.) For thé Sadducees say that there is no 


"resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit; but the Pharisees acknowl- 
| edge both. (9.) And there arose a great clamor; and some 

of the scribes of the party of the Pharisee, contended, saying, 
| We find no evil in this man: but [what] if @ spirit or an 
| angel spoke to him? (10.) And a great dissension arising, 
| the chief captain, fearing that Paul might be torn in pieces 
by them, bade the soldiers go down and snatch him from 
their midst, and bring him into the castle. (11.) And on the 
following night the Lord stood by him, and said, Take 
courage: for as thou hast borne witness concerning me unto 
| Jerusalem, so must thou also bear witness unto Rome. 


NOTES. 


Verse 1 —In pursuance of the tribune’s desire to know the 
exact truth concerning Paul, a desire greatly sharpened by 
the fict of his being a Roman citizen, Paul is before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. Both “sanhedrim” and “ synagogue” 
are words of Greek origin: the latter meaning “ assemblage,” 
the former a corruption of sunedrion,—a sitting together, a body 
of deputies, a congress. It is the name of the chief council of 
the Jewish nation: in the English version it is generally 
rendered “council."—Firing his eyes: marking fearless ear- 
nestness. Paul was not afraid to confront the highest council 
of the nation —TJ have conducted myself: literally, have acted 
as @ citizen, have discharged my duties: “lived,” of the com- 
mon version, is a very inadequate rendering — With all good 
conscience: with general sincerity and uprightness of purpose 
and character. Paul of course does not mean to declare him- 
self sinless, He maintains his general religious integrity. 

Verse 2.—Ananias, known to us from Josephus. He was 
son of Nebedzus, and made high-priest about the year 48 A. D. 
In 52 A. D., he was sent to Rome by Quadratus, governor of 
Syria, to answer for alleged misconduct in disputes with the 
Samaritans, before the emperor Claudius. Apparently he 
was successful in his defense, and, returning to Jerusalem, 
continued in the uninterrupted possession of his high-priestly 
office. Some have supposed him to be only one of the many 
who, as having been high-priests, enjoyed the high-priestly 
dignity, but verses 3, 4, show that he was in actual exercise 
of the office.— Those who stood by him: apparently servants of 
the council whom the high-priest could thus command authori- 
tatively, and whom he did command, in his rage at Paul's 
boldness and supposed hypocrisy, to strike him on the mouth, 
as the organ which had been gnilty of the offense. The 
mouth had uttered these defiant words; the mouth must 
receive the chastisement. 


Verse 3.—Paul replies in righteous wrath. It was a case, 
I think, of being angry without sinning. His reply, is going, 
is about to smite, has a solemn and prophetic character. It is 
not the language of human passion, but of inspired anger, 
predicting retribution — Wh»tened wall : washed or plastered 
over with lime, a proverb for a character whose inward 
deformity bears a varnish of outward excellence (Matt. 23: 27). 
—Dost thou sit? He rebukes him becau<e, while sitting as the 
official guardian and vindicator of the law, he yet himself 
Hlagrantly violates it. Ananias was clearly in a position of 
official authority. 

Verse 4 — They that stood by: denotes here, probably, those 
members of the Sanhedrim who were within hearing of Paul's 
language (not the same “they that stood by” as in v. 2), 
who were shocked at the apostle’s bold rebuke of the high- 
priest, and threat of retributive judgment—A-vilest: railest 
«t, addresses with wanton and contumelious language; this 
Paul had not done. Under divine suggestion, with the 
majestic severity of the prophet he had uttered God's rebuke 
vf the wanton insolence of the high-priest. 


Verse 5.—J knew not: it is scarcely possible that Paul did 
not recognize by his dress, position, and surroundings the 
high-priest ; and even if he did not, yet, knowing him to be 
one of the dignitaries of the Sanhedrim, his apol) gy would 
have been scarcely sufficient. Many, therefore, take the “I 
knew not” in the sense of “I did not consider,” and regard 
his answer a3 a quick and graceful apology for having given 
way to unwarrantabie passion. This, of course, 18 conceiv- 
able; but so to expiain the words of the apostle takes from 
them and from him in the position all their dignity, and 
the “I knew not’ can scarcely be tortured into any such 
meaning. I believe, with Meyer, that the language is 
ironical. that it is as much as to say, “ From his language 
and conduct I conld not conjeciure that he was a hgh-priest. 
If he claims the privileges of a high-priest, he must display 
the quatities of a high-priest. I bad no right to recognize 
the office in one whose conduct £0 ill became it. How should 
I know that such a man was Gods anointed? I did not 
answer the high-priest: I answered the fool according to his 
folly.” Irony is a legitimate figure found in Scripture as 
elsewhere. Witness Ejlijah’s taunting irony toward the 
priests of Baal on Mount Carmel, and Paul's ironical lan- 
guage to the Corinthians. ‘“ Already ye have become sated, 
already ye have become rich; ye have come to reign as 
kings apart from us!” (1 Cor. 4:8.) It is here the strongest 
conceivable form of rebuke. ‘‘ How could I know that he was 
a high-priest? I had every moral reason for supposing that 
he was not.”—Jt is another (Ex. 22: 28): the apostle’s use 
of the quotation implies that he who lays aside the charaeter 
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of the magistrate forfeits the honors with which that character 
invests him. When he commands to smite “in violation of 
law” he loses the sanctity of the magistrate. Thus Paul, 
having sternly rebuked the high-priest himself, now declares 
in the strongest language to those who rebuked Aim, his 
sense of the unbecoming conduct of the high-priest. It was 
such that one might refuse to discern in him that exalted 
official. Of course, Paul’s real defense of his language was 
that he had spoken the truth under divine impulse. 

Verse 6.—Ascertaining : recognizing. The aorist participle 
implies that Paul now discerned that of which he was not 
before aware (thongh, of course, he might have presumed it), 
that the council was so divided. He took advantage of this 
knowledge in the interests of truth. He deemed it right, ona 
point of vital importance in Jewish belief, to put himself on 
the side of the believing party, one whose fundamental doc- 
trines allowed them certainly a degree of sympathy with 
him. The utterly skeptical Sadducee could have nothing in 
common with him. It was right for him, therefore, to appeal 
to that which doctrinally, at least, was the sounder and better 
part of the Jewish nation. He declared himself personally 
and by descent a Pharisee (Phil. 3: 5), and thus harmonizing 
with the Pharisees in their fundamental beliefs. The Saddu- 
cees denied the separate existence of the soul and future 
rewards and punishments. Men’s souls perish with their 
bodies (Mark 12: 18: Josephus, Bell. Jud., II. 8, 14; Ant. 
XVIII. 1, 4). The Pharisees held to these truths, and had, 
therefore, a basis for the Christian doctrine. As to the resur- 
rection, indeed, there was a variety of views ; some probably 
held it with a degree of purity (Heb. 11: 35; Dan. 12: 2), 
Others held it in & more gross form, which gave scope to the 
assaults of the Sadducees (Matt. 22: 23 et seg) Some con- 
nected it with the heathen doctrine of transmigration, beliey- 
ing that while the wicked would be condemned to endless 
torture, the good would live again on earth in other bodies.— 
Concerning the hope: Paul could say justly that he was on 
trial for the hope of Israel. The hope of Israel had been for 
many ages the Messiah. This Messiah Paul held to be found 
in Jesus, and the question of the Messiahship of Jesus 
depended on the question whether he had risen from the 
dead. Any Jew who conceded his resurrection would concede 
that he was the Son of God. “The hope and’resnrrection of 
the dead” is equivalent to “the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead,” which involves first the resurrection of Jesus, and 
then, as involved in and guaranteed by this, that resurrection 
of the dead and future life in which the better class of Jews 
believed. 

Verses 7, 8—This declaration divided, as Paul foresaw it 
would, the council. The two parties forgot, in their bitter 
strife with each other, their common hostility to him. Panl 
had skillfully and wisely, with masterly strategy, entrenched 
himself on the stronghold of one party, and that the strongest 
of his enemies. Sacrificing nothing. he had, as it were, com- 
pelled them into his defense. I say, sacrificing nothing, for 
his whole doctrine and preaching came logically from their 
principles.—Dwided: a strong term; literally, split, cloven 
asunder, 

Verse 9.—Clamor : outcry, showing how much the matter 
was one of passionate excitement. It shows how bitter was 
the Pharisaic and Sadducean strife. A breath kindled it into 
a flame. It instantly threw the weight of Pharisaic sym 
pathy on the side of Paul. They declared that they found 
no evil in him —// @ spirit or angel spoke to him: revealing 
to him his doctrine regarding the resurrection. Paul had 
designedly put his statement in general terms, so that the 
Pharisees could concede that without committing themselves 
to all his inferences regarding it. The words “let us not 
fight against God” seem interpolated from chap 5: 39, as 
they are not found in the best early manuscripts (Sin, Vat., 
Alex.). The sentence was either interrupted by an ou’ burst 
of violence, or, as I think more probable, is a sort of ellpti- 
cal supposition, as our “but suppose that a spirit, or [ what} 
if a spirit,” etc. 


Verse 10.—A great dissension: uprising, quarrel, factious 
strife, as at v. 7.—TZorn in pieces: literally, drawn asunder 
one party seeking to kill, the other to protect him.—Snatch 
him from their midst: they had to interfers with military 
power. The parties of the Sanhedrim had nearly degenerated 
into a mob, which would yield only, but yielded instantly, 
to trained troops acting under authority. What immense 





power in governmental organization! With what emphasis 


could Paul write “the powers that be are ordained of God”! | 


apostle was divinely suggested (Matt. 10: 19, 20), and in this 
vision his Master stamped it with his sanction — Unto or 
perhaps in Rome. The mode of his appearing and testifying 
in Rome is not, and need not here be stated. Paul had been 
long anxious to visit Rome, and though the mode of his visit- 
ing it proved different from what he had anticipated, yet to 
the spirit and for the purposes of the apostle, it was essen- 
tially the same. Whether in liberty or in freedom it mattered 
little, so that he could, as he did, give his testimony to Christ, 
in the world’s capital, and beside the very palace of the 
Cesars (Phil. 1: 12-14). 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Verse 1—(1) Puul earnestly beheld the council. He 
remembered how in former years he had himself taken part 
in such a council, or had zealously been engaged in executing 
its persecuting decrees ; and he beheld it with a sorrowful re- 
membrance of his own sinful prejudice and enmity towards 
the gospel. He felt compassion for those who were now 
animated by the same spirit he had himself once exhibited. 
He perhaps recognized in that council some who had been his 
companions in early life ; and he gave thanks to God for the 
grace which had conquered his hatred of the gospel and made 
him a preacher of the truth he once persecuted. So let us 
cherish an humble sense of our former faults, judge tenderly 
those who act as we once did, and earnestly seek the conver- 
sion of those who are the enemies of Christ, and render grateful 
thanks to him who has made us to differ. 


(2) Paul claimed to have acted conscientiously. He, of 
course, referred to that period of his life and those actions which 
the council were disposed to condemn. To have defended 
what they themselves did not impugn would have been 
irrelevant. He did indeed elsewhere affirm that when he 
persecuted the church he had acted under conviction of duty, 
and yet he frequently condemned himself as having greatly 
sinned in the course he then pursued. But the council approved 
what he now condemned; whereas what the council now 
condemned he justified as having been done under the influence 
of a good conscience toward God. Happy for us, whenever 
we are accused by our fellow-men, if we can honestly declare 
that what they censure was done in all good conscience towards 
God. It is easy to meet the accusations and censure of men, 
if we can appeal from their tribunal to Him who searches the 
heart. 

(3.) Let Paul’s rule of life be ours. 1. A good conscience. 
Let us seek to have an enlightened conscience—to know what 
is right—to have our minds instructed by the word and spirit 
of God, and then to act according to the dictates of such a 
conscience. We see and know our own heart and conduct 
better than others can. Much is hidden from others altogether, 
and few can know all our motives. Let us try to act so that 
we shall not condemn ourselves. 2. Let this extend to the 
whole of our conduct. “ All good conscience.” In small 
things as well as great, in matters private as well as public, in 
the routine of daily life as well as in actions of special 
interest, let us seek to have the testimony of a good conscience. 
3. Let this be in the sight of God. “ Before God.” Let us 
bring to his light all our actions, motives, desires, so that in 
doing what our own judgment approves we may do what God 
himself commands. 4. Let this be habitual. ‘ Unto this day.” 
Let us make it our constant habit, not occasionally roused to 
act conscientiously, but in all our conduct regularly, habitually, 
perseveringly, in all things let us obey the dictates of a con- 
science enlightened by the truth of God. If we consciously do 
only those things which are well pleasing in his sight, we 
may be summoned before any council of men, and need not 
fear when we can plead with Panl, “I have lived in all good 
conscience before God unto this day.” 


Verse 2.—The high-priest was angry because the prisoner 
declared that what he had done had been with a good con- 
science. It is difficult to give credit for good intentions in 
conduct opposed to our prejudices and interests. Multitudes 
have been condemned by their fellow-men for actions done in 
faithful service to God. Differing judgments and practices in 
religion have been treated as crimes, and the judges have in 
some way or other smitten the mouth that has pleaded con- 
science. Ananias has had many followers in magistrates who 
have abused their high office, and who, instead of protecting, 
have oppressed the innocent. Let our mouth bear faithful 
testimony to truth and conscience, and then we need not be 


Verse 11.—Standing by him: here again, as so often in his | ashamed though men smite it. Better a smitten mouth than 
experience, the Lord meets his exigency with words of cheer | a smiting conscience. 


and promise.— The Lord: as constantly is the glorified Jesus. 


Verse 3.—Let us in all things be consistent with our pro- 


— Take courage, or rather, keep up your courage : cherish con- | fession. Paul denounced Ananias as being a “ whited wall "— 


fidence and boldness. Things looked dark for Paul, and he | 


might have begun to feel that his enemies were too numerous | 
and strong for him. The emphatic approval here given, may 
be taken as vindicating his course before the council, and 
giving assurance that he had not in the first instance indulged 
in an outburst of unwarrantable anger, nor in the second 
saved himself by an unmanly appeal to the prejudices of a 
part of his auditors. In both parts the language of the 


decayed, bulging, ready to fall, but plastered and whited to 
appear what itis not. The president of the council was there 
by profession, and in accordance with his office, to decide all 
matters according to law, yet he was himself breaking the 
very law it was his function to uphold. Let us be consistent, 
whatever our office. Better resign it than abuse it. Better 
make no outward show of goodness, than beneath such a 
mask aet unrighteously. Better the wall appear in all its 


weakness and decay than that by a false show of stren gth men 
should be misled to lean and build on it. We may deceive 
men, but not God. He was the judge of Ananias, and could 
not be deceived by any outward show. He knows the secrets 
of all hearts. Before his tribunal of absolute justice, 
unrighteous magistrates must appear and give account of every 
perversion of right. Before that heart-searching God every 
one of us must give account of his thoughts as well as 
deeds. All disguises will be stripped off. The white plaster 
from the rotten wall, the fair outside from the hypocrite 
deceiver. 

Verse 4.—Evil-doers are often ready to condemn others. 
“ They that stood by ” so rancorous against Paul were breaking 
the laws of God as regards truth, justice, humanity, and were 
seeking to slay a man for his obedience to God himself, and 
yet they were zealous in reproving him for what they called 
reviling only a fellow-servant of God. The wicked often put 
on a pretense of indignation at evil when any charge can be 
concocted against the righteous. 

Verse 5.—Some think that Paul here called in question the 
legality of Ananias holding the priesthood. If he had been 
really high-priest, Paul would not have so spoken; but this 
he did not know, because it was not legally the fact. Others 
suppose that Paul, indignant at the insult he had suffered, 
could not restrain himself, but spoke hastily and angrily, that 
though infallible as regards what he taught as Christian 
doctrine, he was not immaculate in his own conduct—that 
he could speak and act hastily and make mistakes—that he 
must have known Ananias was in fact acting as high-priest— 
and that he meant to apologize, saying, “I did not at the 
moment bear in mind and consider the high office Ananias 
held, or I would not have so spoken.” If this interpretation 
be preferred, we may learn never to be ashamed to retract 
what we have said unadvisedly. Paul showed his true 
greatness by at once admitting his error. Only the really 
great do this. The would-be great who are really little, are 
apt to hold fast by every word they have uttered, however 
foolish, and every act they have done, however wrong. It is 
thought great in nations to maintain and defend every action, 
as if it would be weakness to be just, and undignified to re- 
tract and atone fora wrong. As nations and as individuals, 
let us be prompt to acknowledge a mistake, and to condemn 
ourselves for whatever has been unwise or wrong. 

Respect and obedience to rulers is a Christian duty. The 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whatever tends to 
destroy the respect and confidence which should be felt for 
men, is an injury to society and an offense to God. At the 
same time, in every free country, the conduct of public men, 
of judges, magistrates, and ruler:, is open to public obeervation 
and criticism. Such public opinion, spoken or written, is of 
great use in correcting the errors of public officials. This 
should be the object of criticism to uphold law by preserving 
the purity of its administration. Censure of magistrates in 
any other spirit and with any other aim, is a reviling of God's 
ordinance, and is in opposition to his revealed will. 

Verses 6-8.—There are occasions when it may be lawful to 
resort to expedients for the purpose of xecuring what is ju-tly 
our due, or what is important for the public interest. On this 
occasion Paul saw clearly that it was vain to expect justice 
from such men as those who formed this council. However 
antagonistic in other matters, they were united in opposition to 
the Christian faith, and in their resolve to put himself to death. 
So, perceiving that the council was composed of the two rival 
sects, Sadducees and Pharisees, he thought that if he could 
excite their mutual antipathy he might secure that escape 
which he could not expect from their regard to justice. But 
he seems to have had scruples afterwards in reference to this 
device, for when he spoke before Felix he said, “ Let these 
say if they have found any evil thing in me while I stood 
before the council, except it be for this one voice that I cried 
standing among them: Touching the resurrection of the dead 
I am called in question of you this day” (Acts 24: 20, 21). 

What Paul said was true in fact though not obviously so. 
He was legally called in question for asserting the reeurrection 
of Christ, and not the general doctrine of resurrection; and 
for claiming on his authority to set aside many of the laws 
and traditions of the Jews. Butthe Sadducees denied altogether 
the doctrine of the resurrection; therefore, without regard 
to the special evidence in this case, they denied the resur- 
rection of Christ. If this single case were established, their 
denial of all resurrection would be disproved. Paul might 
then truly say that of the hope and resurrection of the dead 
he ‘was called in question that day. In our own day there 
are many who, like the Sadducees, deny the resurrection and a 
future life. Some assert that there can be no deviation from 
the laws of nature, and therefore that a dead body cannot live 
again. If so, Christ is not risen. But Paul says, “If Christ 
be not risen, your faith is vain.” The resurrection of Christ 
is the great historical fact of Christianity. This the early 
disciples proclaimed ; in testimony to this they laid down their 
lives. On this fact we may securely build the hope of our 
own resurrection. “Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first-fruits of them that sleep.” Every Christian 


and 


is a witness “ of the hope and resurrection of the dead.” 





Verse 9.—Paul's diversion had for a time its desired effect. 
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The contention was no longer with Paul for asserting the 
claims of the risen Christ, but with the Pharisees for holding 
the doctrine of any resurrection, who now sided with Paul as 
an ally against the Sadducees. They who had clamored 
against him now said, “ We find no evil in this man.” Both 
in condemning and acquitting him they were influenced only 
by a spirit of selfishness and partisanship. Let us beware of 
fighting against God. This both sects of the Jews were 
doing. This is done by all who oppose the gospel. One 
attack follows another against Christianity, but all are alike 
vain. It is founded on a rock, and the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against it. Some fight against God individually. 
The Holy Spirit speaks to the heart as plainly as if angel or 
spirit appeared. When conscience is deliberately resisted and 
the truth of God opposed, it is a wicked as well as vain fight- 
ing against God himself, which must only entail guilt and 
ruin on those engaged in it. God pleads with us for our good 
only ; let us not resist him to our own eternal ruin. 

Verse 10.—Again Paul was rescued from the fury of the 
Jews by the vigorous action of the Roman government. 
Thus God overruled for good what seemed so full of evil. 
The Jews had become incapable of self-government; and the 
early church was preserved by the interposition of a pagan 
and conquering power from being destroyed in its infancy by 
the very nation of the Jews who should have been to it asa 
nursing mother. Thus God is still able to defend his church 
and every member of it, causing help to come from sources 
which might appear the least likely. 

Verse 11.—The Lord is ever present with his people. It was 
Christ (always spoken of as “the Lord”) who stood by Paul 
at night. Jesus had promised to be with his people always, 
and this especially when obeying the command, “(Go and 
preach the gospel.” The early Christians acted in the strong 
belief that their Lord was always near. They did not speak 
of his coming to them as something very wonderful. It is 
stated here in the most simple manner, as something not 
extraordinary. We find similar statements throughout their 
writings. The real presence of Christ in his church is a 
blessed fact. He still fulfills his word, ‘‘ When two or three,” 
etc. Every individual believer may rejoice to know that the 
Lord is with him in all places and under all circumstances, 
He often comes in the night,—the night of sorrow, of anxiety, 
of danger,—and says, “ Be of good cheer.” His voice can 
make the stormy waves calm. His word “ It is I,” is enough 
to prevent any of his storm-tossed disciples fearing. 


What was it that was to render Paul of “good cheer”? 
The assurance that as he had testified of Jesus at Jerusalem, 
so he should also at Rome, He was not to be cut short in 
his ministry by the malice of the Jews. The desire of his 
heart was to be given him. Labor, difficulty, persecution,—all 
this he loved if only he might testify of Christ. And this 
was to be given him. All these present trials would be 
overruled to the desired end. That end might seem distant. 
Two years and more after this assurance, he remained a 
prisoner, unable to go about as formerly preaching the gos- 
pel, and without any prospect of visiting Rome, and yet the 
promise was sure. So let it be our great desire to serve 
Christ. Let the prospect of such service render us of “ good 
cheer.” Let us rely on the promises of God, and rejoice in 
the constant presence of our Lord. If we are living in all 
good conscience towards God, if we are hoping for eternal 
life through the risen Christ, if we are endeavoring in how- 
ever humble a manner to bear some faithful testimony of 
Christ, and if we believe that “the Lord” is present with us 
and stands by us amid all sorrows and perils, we, like St. 
Paul, will inevitably “ be of good cheer.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Paul... said . . . Ihave lived inall good conscience before 
God until this day (vy. 1). We are always entitled to plead 
not guilty when we are falsely accused of evil. And itis well 
for us when we can say that we serve God conscientiously. 
If we are deliberately adhering to any one sin, we are not 
living in good conscience. If we believe that Jesus is the 
Saviour of all those who trust him, and yet refuse to commit 
ourselyes to him in confidence, our consciences bear us witness 
that we are utterly at fault. And it is ‘before God” that 
our consciences should approve us. There are many who are 
counted before men as conscientious who cannot claim before 
God that they are doing right as they understand the right. 

I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest (v. 5). Paul 
would never have guessed the priestly character of Ananias 
from his conduct. Outside testimony was necessary to show 
that the religious ruler was there. It is a great pity when a 
man has to furnish some other evidence than his speech and 
conduct that he is worthy of respect and confidence. It is 
not toa man’s credit when those who have seen him and 
heard him speak can say, ‘I had no idea from his style of 
speech that he was a clergyman ;” “I did not suppose that 
he was a church-member ;” “I am surprised that he holds a 
position of trust.” Even a child ought to be known by his 
doings. It is to his shame if those who watch him say, “ He 





dcee not act as though he had a good mother ;” “ He certainly 
fails to show that he has been well brought up ;” “ I cannot 
understand how that boy has been in a good Sunday-school 
for five years.” How isitwith you? Would everybody who 
meets you wist that you are as worthy of a good name and 
station as you claim to be? 


When he had so said, there arose a dissension (v. 7). There is 
hardly anything which men are more ready to quarrel over 
than religion. And the less religion they have, the harder 
they will fight for it. The last thing which dies out in an 
ungodly man’s religious life is his sectarianism ; and as long 
as any of that remains, he will argue in its defense and 
denounce its opponents. When the churches in any 
community are coldest and most inactive, then sectarian 
bitterness is most likely to prevail. When those churches are 
warmed into new life, and become active in their Master's 
service, and in zeal for souls, they think less of that which 
separates them in name, and more of that which they hold 
and love incommon. Sectarian dissensions are a sign of a 
low spiritual state. 

We find no evil in thisman; . . . let us not fight against God 
(v. 9). Of course the Pharisees found no evil in Paul when 
they learned that he was on their side of the question at 
issue. We are not inclined to see faults in the man who agrees 
with us in any difference we have with others. He who de- 
fends our denomination, or our political party, or our views 
of financial policy, or our theories of education, stands better 
in our eyes than he could under other circumstances. Let a 
prominent politician change his party associations, and how 
quickly the whole community is affected in its opinions of 
his personal character. The men who before praised his spirit 
and ability are now sure that he never amounted to much 
any way. They always knew him to be unprincipled, and 
he is no gain to any party. And those who have been his 
enemies are surprised that he had been so misunderstood. At 
all events they now find no evil in him, and they would not 
fight against God by opposing him, 

The Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer (v. 13). 
The Lord is always near his servants. He will make his 
presence felt, and will speak words of encouragement when he 
sees that those who love him need added evidence of his near- 
ness, and fresh assurance of his readiness tohelp them. Jesus 
is near his people, and speaks comfort to them, in the promises 
of his word, in the blessings of his sacraments, in the utterances 
of his ministers, and more than all else in the person of the 
Holy Ghost dwelling in and guiding his disciples, and giving 
to them life and courage and hope and peace. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where was Paul when he made his speech to the “ bigoted 
Jews?” What is the meaning of bigoted? What word in 
Paul's speech made the Jews so angry? What did the chief 
captain order to be done to Paul? Was he scourged? Why 
not? When the captain found that Paul was a free man, 
what did he decide to do? He called a meeting of tbe rulers 
of the Jews. Do any of you remember what this court was 
called? Not the very same men, but before a court like this 
Jesus was tried before he was crucified. Peter and John and 
Stephen had all been brought before such a court. 

It will greatly help the children to make a rapid outline on 
the board, unless you can carry a picture of priests or of the 
high-priest, In this court, called the Sanhedrim, seventy men, 
the elders and chief priests, sat in a half-circle, with the high- 
priest, who usually acted as president or judge. Before him, 
in sight of all the seventy, was the prisoner. 

BEFORE THE COUNCIL, 


This was the court before which Paul was brought the next 
day after he stood on the castle stairs. Who had been fastened 
tohim? How? He was loosed from his bonds when he was 
led before the Sanhedrim; but some soldiers probably came 
with him down the stairway of the castle, across a stone-paved 
court, which was part of the court of the temple, and up some 
more steps into the hall or court-room where the Sanhedrim 
usually met, There they were, the seventy men and the 
high-priest named Ananias. 

Nearly twenty years before, Paul had gotten from the Sanhe- 
drim in that same place letters to the elders in Damascus, 
giving him the right to bind the Christians. Perhaps some 
of those men before him had been students with him when 
he was a scholar in Jerusalem. Paul was not afraid. He 
stood before them, and with a fearless face looked earnestly 
atthem. Then he spoke, and called them “ men and brethren.” 
Why were they not brethren? He had told them the day 
before that he was a Jew, brought up after the law of the 
Jewish fathers just as they had been. 

He began his speech before the council by saying, “ I have 
lived in all good conscience before God until this day.” Was 
not that true? But the high-priest gave his order to the 
servants close by him what to do; and, suddenly, without 

any warning, Paul was 


SMITTEN ON THE MOUTH. 





To strike another on the mouth was the greatest of insults ; 





it meant to accuse one of telling a lie, or of speaking in a 
way not to be allowed. Ananias meant to deny what Paul 
said of having a good conscience before God. Whatever 
people may say about Paul's being angry,God gave him 
power to answer Ananias in a way that wastrue. Paul said, 
“ God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.” A strange name 
to call him! In that country they often made walls of the 
meanest things, mud, clay, and all kinds of refuse, mixed in 
plaster, baked in the sun and then whitewashed, so that it 
looked clean, though made of the vilest things. So were the 
places where the dead were buried. 

Jesus once talked to some who pretended to be all fair and 
good, while their hearts were full of wickedness. He told 
them they were like whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
“ beautiful without, but are within full of dead men’s bones 
and of all uncleanness.”’ 

What did Paul say about Ananias being smitten? God 
showed Paul that he would punish one who insulted his own 
chosen servants. He always will. Remember, if you are 
wronged for Christ’s sake, that God says, “ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.” Paul could afford to wait and let God 
strike back ; Jesus was so smitten while he stood on trial in 
Jerusalem. We do not know that Paul knew exactly how 
Ananias would be punished, but in six years from that time 
his own son and others were his enemies ; to escape from them 
he hid in an old empty pipe under ground that had been 
used to carry water into the city. But they found him, and 
he and his brother were cruelly murdered. Paul asked the 
high-priest a question which he did not pretend to answer. 
There was a law that no one should be punished until they 
had a fair trial, and the high-priest of allothers should be the 
one to use justice. Paul said, “ Do you sit here to judge me 
by the law, and then command me to be smitten, which is 
against the law?” The high-priest was dumb, but some of the 
elders spoke to Paul, and asked if he reviled the high-priest 
of God? Paul answered that he did not know that he was 
the high-priest. 

It is hard to understand exactly what Paul meant, for if 
Ananias sat in the usual place, and wore his white robe, 
he must have known it. But Ananias had once been put 
out of the office before that, because it was believed that he 
was not the lawful priest, and so perhaps Paul meant that if 
he did sit there to judge he had no right todo so. Rut Paul 
showed that he knew the law and meant to obey, for he 
repeated the rule, “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people.” : 

THE TWO PARTIES. 

When the court came together, they all agreed in one thing, 
—they were against Paul. But he knew that they were 
divided among themselves. Some of them, called Sadducees, 
thought that death was the end of all life; that the soul died 
with the body ; that there could be no resurrection; and that 
there were no angels nor spirits. The other party, the Phari- 
sees, believed as Paul did, that the soul lived forever; that 
the body would rise again, and that there will be a resur- 
rection day, when all in their graves shall arise. 

Who had risen from the grave on the third day and 
appeared to his disciples ? Why is the first day of the week 
called “ the Lord’s day?” Paul loved to preach of “ Christ 
risen from the dead ;” and before the council he said, “Of the 
hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” 


A GREAT ORY, 


Angry voices were everywhere among them ; they were in 
an uproar, The Pharisees sided with Paul; they said, as 
Pilate once said about Jesus, ‘ We find no evil in this man.” 
What had Paul told them the day before of words spoken to 
him in a vision? The Pharisees believed it; they believed 
in angels and spirits, and they said, “ If an angel hath spoken 
to him, let us not fight against God.” To save Paul from 
being torn in pieces between some who wanted to save and 
some who wanted to destroy him, the chief captain ordered 
the soldiers to take him by force and bring him back to his 
prison again. 

IN THE CASTLE BY NIGHT. 

Paul was not left alone, nor in doubt how it should end. 
In the night one stood by him stronger than his chained 
guard, more able to protect than the chief captain or governor. 
“ The Lord stood by him.” What comforting words he said,— 
“ Be of good cheer, Paul.” When you are sad or troubled 
about something your little heart can hardly bear, and it 
seems as if you could not see the end, it looks so long and so 
far off, to be over some trial or loneliness, if a dear friend says 
“Cheer up,” does it not help you? Then think how glad Paul 
was in the silent, lonely night in the prison, when he heard 
his own name, and that dear voice he knew so well telling 
him to be happy and glad. He did not tell him all the future, 
but enough to know that he should get safely away from 
Jerusalem. He had gone there to preach once more of Jesus 
to the Jews in their own city, now he longed to go to Rome 
and before the Gentiles preach Christ. That was what 
cheered Paul, for Jesus said, ‘Thou must bear witness also at 
Rome.” ' 

Paul was glad, not because he was safe, he was not told he 
should not suffer, but he wanted to “finish his course with 
joy,” preaching Christ everywhere. He had need for good 
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cheer. The next morning his sister’s son came to the castle to 
see him, and told his uncle Paul that forty of the Jews had 
banded together and sworn that they would not eat nor drink 
until they had killed him. 

By reviewing the lesson, let the children help to see what 
comforts we learn that Paul had. 

A clear conscience. Paul never forgot his motto, ‘‘ Whose 
I am, and whom I serve.” Everything he said, or did, or 
suffered, was for Christ’s sake. What proofs had he of the 
Lord’s presence and encouragement? Let the children recall 
some instances in former lessons. Paul could always remem- 
ber, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” Who gave 
Paul the wisdom with which to answer his enemies so wisely ? 
Who had promised that wisdom to his disciples when they 
should be brought before councils and rulers and kings? 
Jesus said, ‘I will give you a mouth and wisdom which all 
your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist.” He 
fulfilled the promise to all his apostles, to dying Stephen, and 
to Paul before the council. 

Give some practical words that children are just as sure to 
have God’s love and protection, help, and comfort as Paul; 
and they too, if they seek Jesus’ help, will have the same 
“ good conscience.” 

BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT, 
MOTTO. 





BEARING WITNESS FOR JESUS. 





The chief captain having called together the council, brings 
Paul before them. The Jews’ accusations; Paul's answer; 
the high-priest’s command; Paul's reply; his last plea. 
The division, tumult, rescue; into the castle. 


Night; the castle; the Lord (Jesus) standing by Paul. 





HIS APPROVAL. | HIS ASSURANCE, 








AS THOU HAST... | So MUST THOU... 
IN AT 
JERUSALEM; | RoME. 











ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SmirrnGc oN THE Movura.—Morier, in his narrative of travel 
in Persia, gives this account of smiting on the mouth: “ ‘Call 
the Ferashes,’ exclaimed the king, ‘and beat these rogues till 
they die.’ The Ferashes came, and beat them violently ; and 
when they attempted to say anything in their own defense, 
they smote them on the mouth with a shoe, the heel of which 
was shod with iron.” 

A Brow Drecrapixa.—Dubois, in his “ Description of the 
People of India,” makes this statement: “ By far the great- 
est of all indignities, and the most insupportable, is to be hit 
with a shoe, or one of the pandoufles which the Hindoos 
commonly wear on their feet. To receive a kick from any 
foot, with a slipper on it, is any injury of so unpardonable a 
nature, that a man would suffer exclusion from his caste who 
would submit to it without receiving some adequate satisfac- 
tion. Even to threaten one with the stroke of a slipper is 
held to be criminal, and to call for animadversion.” 

CHEERED BY THE Lorp.—When Adoniram Judson was im- 
prisoned, in his early missionary work in Burmah, on suspicion 
of being a spy of the English government, he was in hourly 
expectation of the death penalty, in addition to suffering un- 
told horrors from his prison treatment. In that hour, how- 
ever, he found great comfort in the constant assurance, “ Fear 
not, thou worm Jacob . . . I will help thee, saith the Lord.” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 23: 1. Earnestly beholding. A favorite expression 
of this historian, meaning “ looking steadfastly.” Some find 
in the phrase, here and elsewhere, an allusion to Paul’s in- 
firmity of sight; but it seems rather to express the free, honest 
look of an innocent man, ready to speak in his own defense. 
—Riddle. 


Until this day. From the time that he became a Christian. 
As his conduct before his defection from Judaism was not in 
question now, he had no occasion to speak of that part of his 
life, though he could claim in some sense to have acted con- 
scientiously even then. (See chap. 26: 9).—Hackett. 


V. 2. Ananias. The son of Nehedacus, appointed high- 
vriest by Herod, king of Chalcis, a. p. 48, and succeeding 
Seah. son of Carnithus. Ile was sent to Rome, a. p. 52, by 
the Procurator Cumanus, on a charge of oppression brought 
against him by the Samaritans, but he was acquitted, and 
vrobably resumed his office. He was deposed shortly before 
Felis: quitted his government, and was assassinated by the 
Sicarii at the beginning of the last Jewish war.— Abbott. 


V. 3. Thou whited wall. Having outside a white coatin 
of chalk, but within, clay. The chalk is the appearance pom 
color of justice; the part within is injustice. The high-priest 
himself had his eyes so dulled by the whiteness of that chalk, 
that he embraced wrong, rather than right, Perhaps, also, 
he had hoary hairs, or a white robe.—Bengel. 





Sittest thou to judge? Great prominence is given to the 
inconsistency of the high-priest, who professes to judge ac- 
cording to the rule of the Mosaic law, and yet personally violates 
it by illegally subjecting Paul to ill treatment. . . . Thou too, 
as well as the rest, whereas, thou, as the judge, art specially 
bound to observe the law with strictness and conscientious- 
ness.— Lechler. 


V. 4. God's high-priest. Paul is here held to account for 
this language as a reviler of “ God’s high-priest.” They claim 
for this Ananias all the dignity, and sanctity, and prerogative 
of his office as God's high-priest, against what Paul had 
already plainly intimated, that he was acting in direct oppo- 
sition to God 4 3). It was to this feature of their accusation 
that Paul replies, v. 5, showing that he was well aware of the 
law, and only did not and could not recognize Ananias as a 
high-priest, and therefore was not chargeable with violating 
the law.—Jacobus. 


V. 6. Sadducees . . . Pharisees. The latter were the ortho- 
dox Jews, the former the infidels among the Jews. The 
controversy between them was a bitter one and had existed 
for years. The first persecutors of the apostolic church were 
the Sadducees, and this because the apostles taught the resur- 
rection of the dead (ch. 14: 1-13), and in that first persecution 
they were defended by Gamaliel, one of the principal Phari- 
saic rabbis (ch. 5: 34). Paul, who was familiar not only with 
the history of these sects, but also with the division of senti- 
ment which existed respecting the early persecutions, avails 
himself of his knowledge to divide the court, before whom 
there is no hope of a fair trial— Abbott. 


The hope and resurrection. The hope of the fathers, fulfilled 
by the appearance of Christ ; and the resurrection of the dead, 
sealed by the resurrection of Christ—the two fundamental 
themes of the preaching of Paul.— Brandt. 


V. 8. Neither angel nor spirit. When the Sadducees are 
said to deny any spirits, this is not to be understood as if they 
denied God to be a spirit, or the existence of any spirit in 
man; but they denied the continuance of the soul after death, 
— Sp subsistence of the spirit of man in a separate state.— 

itby. 


V.9. If @ spirit or an angel. The scribes of the sect of the 
Pharisees, say this against the Sadducees, who believed neither 
one nor the other. St. Paul had already mentioned, ch. 22, 
that he had seen a vision.— Beausobre. 


V.11. The Lord stood by him. Then did the Lord Jesus 
make him a kind visit, and, though at midnight, yet a very 
seasonable one. The Lord stood by him, came to his bed-side, 
though, perhaps, it was but a bed of straw, to show him that 
he was all the day long with him really, as sure as he was in 
the night with him visibly. Note, whoever is against us, we 
need not fear, if the Lord stand by us; if he undertake our 

rotection, we may set those that seek our ruin at defiance. 
he Lord is with those that uphold my soul, and then nothing 
can come amiss.— Henry. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 
Kansas, State, at Ottawa October 16-18 
Vermont, State, at Bennington-... ~October 23-25 
New Hampshire, State, at Nashua November 5-7 








New Jersey, State, at Pater November 13-15 





KINGS COUNTY CONVENTION. 
BY M. E, WINSLOW. 


The largest gathering of Sunday-school teachers and 
workers perhaps ever gathered together convened in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, Wednesday, October 3. There were 
three sessions, averaging three hours each, the attendance 
at all being only bounded by the capacities of the building ; 
and the attention of the great audience never flagged for a 
moment. An ample lunch was provided for the delegates 
both at noon and tea-time, five hundred being admitted at 
a time into the spacious rooms of the adjoining Lay College. 
Delegates from nearly two hundred schools answered the 
roll-call, and it is fair to estimate that over five thousand 
people were in attendance throughout the day and 
evening. 

The programme covered a broad area of Sunday-school 
work and thought ; and, thanks to the ability with which 
Dr. A. Hutchings presided, nothing was omitted, and every 
one came up to time. Multitudes of prominent Sunday- 
school workers were present; and among the speakers 
may be mentioned the Rev. Messrs. T. De Witt Talmage, 
Alfred Taylor, J. Hyatt Smith, C. N. Sims, T. L. Cuyler, 
Joseph T. Duryea; with Messrs. Charles C. Hall, D. B. 
Hixon, H. B. White, T. J. Tilney, and Albert Woodruff. 
Many good things and many amusing things were said, but 
nothing particularly new was advanced. 


The subject of Temperance was brought prominently 
forward, and a resolution passed to make it henceforth 
a subject of constant instruction in all the schools of Kings 
County. Sunday-school music also came under review, and 
disapprobation of the light words and tunes now in vogue 
was expressed. The missionary aspect of the Sunday-school 
question was lightly touched upon, one speaker advising 
the cessation of missionary efforts to adults, and the devo- 





tion of the money and time now spent in this manner to 
Christianizing and saving the children at home and 
abroad. ‘ 

The Tabernacle, gay at all times, was quite gala-like in 
its bright drapery of Sufday-school banners and its mag- 
nificent display of flowers, donated by the city florists, and 
the great audience will long remember October 2 as a 
bright autumn holiday. 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


Sunday, September 30, was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Berkeley Street Congregational 
Church and Sunday-school, of Boston. A carefully 
arranged programme for the day was prepared, which, 
together with the decorations of the house, the Boston 
Journal thus describes : 


The programme embraced an historical discourse by the pastor 
a communion of the Lord's Supper, a Sabbath school celebration, 
and a home gathering, at which, in addition to several addresses’ 
a sketch of the Boston pulpit for fifty years was delivered by Rev 
I. N. Tarbox, D.D. The church was beautifully decorated, and 
presented a very attractive appearance. The front of the galleries, 
sides, and end, bore the names of the several pastors of the church 
—Skinner, Brown, Phelps (Amos A.), Boies, Phelps (Austin), 
Dexter, and Wright—skillfully wrought in evergreen, and sur- 
rounded with festoons and wreaths of forest leaves. Baskets of 
flowers were suspended beneath the gallery, and crosses and 
wreaths placed upon the side walls. On the wall on either side ot 
the pulpit appeared the quotations: “Instead of the fathers shall 
be the children. 1827,” and “Ye shall hallow the 50th year. 
1877." A large standing cross of green foliage was placed in front 
of the organ, flags and a wreath of immortelles above the memorial 
tablet to the men who went out from the church and fell in defense 
of the Union; luxurious exotics in pots graced the edge of the 
platform, and a cross of roses the front of the reading-desk. A 
floral star and other emblems were also added to the display. 


The pastor, the Rev. William Burnet Wright, took for 
his text Deut. 32: 7,—‘ Remember the days of old.” His 
sermon was a well-digested summary of the work of the 
church for the half-century now closed. The Sunday- 
school exercises occupied the afternoon, and were under the 
direction of the superintendent, Mr. B.S. Snow. Mr. B. 
W. Williams, who for fifteen years had formerly superin- 
tended this school, was the first speaker. His view was 
mainly of the past, Mr. William B. Allen, another worker 
in the school, following, and looking chiefly at the future. 
The Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, then spoke especially to the children, 
and after singing and other addresses the school jubilee 
closed, 

The “ Home Gathering” took place in the evening. All 
who now are, and all who ever were, members of this 
church, were invited to assemble at its place of meeting. 
A house full came, and had a happy time. On behalf of the 
church, Deacon 8. Brainard Pratt extended a hearty wel- 
come. Mr. Stillman B. Allen, chairman of the Parish 
Committee, was then introduced, and gave a review of the 
financial history of the enterprise, closing with this 
statement : 

For the last year all expenses have been paid and the debt has 
not increased. Though we have labored under this shadow for 
fifty years, until only one of our original number, Mr. Charles C. 
Barry, is left with us, we have no thought of being discouraged, 
Our church proper‘y has increased in value until it is worth nearly 
four times our debt. The church and congregation are increasing 
in numbers. About one hundred have been added to the church 
this year, among them many promising young men. ‘There is no 
division, misunderstanding, or bickering. For sixteen years every 
vote of the business committee has been unanimous, There is a 
warm friendship among all the members of church and society. 
All contribute liberally according to their means. The man who 
“had been a Christian for ten years without costing him a dollar” 
is not a member of this congregation. We mean to pay all out 
debt and then to help other churches. The shadow has rested on 
us a long time, but we can see the light. We believe the prayers 
of half a century are to be answered, and that we are the men 
through whose efforts and labor the answer is tocome. We look 
forward with courage and hope, and with undoubting trust in 
God. 

This address was followed by one from the Rev. Dr. IJ. 
N. Tarbox, who spoke upon “The pulpit of Boston for 
fifty years.” After a quite full survey of the denomins- 
tions severally, and of the ministers who had been the 
great religious leaders of Boston even from its earliest 
days, but especially for the last fifty years, Dr, Tarbox 
closed with these words : 

All this is but a hasty and imperfect review of these years that 
have been passing over us, but it will serve at least to call up 
before the mind the immense reach of such an agency as that we 
are now contemplating. What interests, temporal and eternal 
have clustered about these pulpits! No one, we think, can look 
back over these fifty years and not feel that the cause of vital 
Christianity has made great progress among us—that the cause of 
true religion as a whole is better guarded, and in far safer keep- 
ing, than it was at the beginning of this period. And when we 
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couple with this later period all that went before—when we look 


back two hundred and fifty years, and trace the way that the | man, In these days, of great things, men are prone to show much 
Lord our God has led us, through storm and darkness and war, | interest in generalizations, and little in the individual things that 
surely we have reason to know that God does not forget his people, | make them possible. 
but watches over them and keeps them, and brings them out of all | about the welfare of the “ masses,” the salvation of ‘ humanity,” 


their tribulations. . . . Is the ministry of Boston at the present 
day abler than it was in the former years? That is a question 
which it would be unprofitable to discuss, even if we had the time. 
One thing is certain, no generation that has ever lived upon this 


spot has made a greater draft upon its pastors than the present. | should aim.at the heart of some one man. 


The advance of literature and general intelligence among the 
people renders it more difficult for the ministers to supply the 
wants, to satisfy the cravings of men than ever before. Herein is 
an evil and a good at the same time. But the ministry, from 
generation to generation, has found a way of adapting itself to the 
prevailing currents and wants of the times, and this remark is not 
to be taken in a bad sense, but a good one. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is fitted for all ages and times, with an endless power of 
adaptation to the varying circumstances of the race. 
the old church edifices are mostly gone. 


Meanwhile, 
There are but few struc- 
tures now remaining which recs]l the style and manners of the 
ancient days. At the North End, we have the quaint old Christ 
Church, which, very likely, many of the present dwellers in Boston 
have never seen, except in the distance. An occasional ramble in 
that ancient part of the city to see the places once sacred, to read 
the inscriptions on the tomb stones in the Copp’s Hill Burying 
Ground, to look upon the graves of the Mathers, who long filled 
the pulpit of the old North Church, is exceedingly edifying and 
instructive. A few years ago we could look upon the old-fash- 
ioned meeting-house of the First Church in Chauncey Place, upon 
that of Brattle Street, upon the New South, at South Green, and 
upon the Old South before the work of change had passed upon it. 
But they are all gone as places of worship, and all but the Old 
South are gone bodily. King's Chapel still abides in its rich, 
quaint beauty, and the West Church still bears something of the 
savor of antiquity about it. In the room of these we have many 
costly and elegant church buildings of the modern type. Some of 
them would seem to have been built mainly to glorify and delight 
the architects that planned them. The man who speaks in some 
of them finds that his words, intended for the hearers get lost 
amid the arches, pillars, and beams, and come bik to plagne the 
preacher. We love better the old simplicities. But one genera- 
tion passeth and another generation cometh, and such changes in 
things outward are inevitable. But if the good old gospel remains, 
with its life-giving and transforming power, matters merely exter- 
nal are of small consequence. 

After singing, words of congratulation from visitors, 
prayer, and the benediction, this great anniversary day 
closed. 


NEW YORK STATE Y. M. C. A. 


This organization held its annual meeting at Hudson. 
beginning Thursday, September 20. At its first session 
reports from the various local associations were received. 
Speaking for New York, Mr. McBurney, as reported in Th. 
Daily Republican, of Newburg, said “the past year had 
been very encouraging. The mortgage debt on the build- 
ing had been paid, amounting to $150000. In addition, 
$50,000 had been raised for the advancement of the cause 
in the Bowery. His advice to young men in the country 
was never to come to New York. The fact was that the 
city was crowded with young men out of employment.” 

Speaking of the work in Albany, Mr. D C. Covert said: 
“Last May two young men from each church started what 
was called a Young Men’s Christian Union, At the star 
there were only sixty members, which had been increased 
to over four hundred.” 

Mr. E. Goodrich reported for the work in Auburn as 
follows: “ Much good has been accomplished by the jail 
committee, as letters from former inmates to the committee 
had been received, giving testimony of the great spiritual 
benefit received. The Association was also doing work in 
the State Prison at Auburn, where there are over fifteen 
hundred young men as inmates. The educational interest 
was to be taken up, and evening schools were to be estab- 
lished in connection with the associational work.” 

The Rev. George Miller was present, and his address 
was a valuable addition to the interest and profit of the 
occasion. Mr. H. B. Chamberlin, of Svracuse, read an 
interesting paper before the Convention on “ The Financial 





ing for “ young men” and do something for this and that young 


We hear much ‘from pulpit and rostrum 


the moral improvement of the “ rising generation,” We may talk 
about all these great things, but our efforts, if they amount to any- 
thing, must be directed to individual men and women. It is a 
waste of moral ammunition to fire away at all creation, when we 
. . « In detective par- 
lance, if you really wish to help young men, “spot your man.” 
Find out some one young man in the throngs that listen at the open- 
air-meeting or come to the reading-rooms of the Association. Study 
his habits—know his mode of life—meet him, and, God helping you, 
help him... . 

3. The third requisite is greater adaptation, The application of 
general principles to particular cases is always more or less diffi- 
cult. It requires common sense, judgment, tact. Cases vary. 
The manner of approach, the mode of address, the message delivered, 
must vary also. You cannot transfix a shad with a whaling spear. 
“ Thou canst not draw out leviathan with an hook.” As the apostle 
puts it, “of some have compassion, making a difference, and others 
save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” There, for instance, 
is the skeptical young man, who has been robbed of his best treas- 
ure—his faith. There is the profane young man, who does not so 
much doubt religion as hate it. There is the immoral young man, 
who has violated laws human and divine. There is the intemper 
ate, the careless, the worldly young man. There, too, is the young 
man in: physical need, the homeless, the outcast, the prodigal 
wanderer. There are certain formal modes of approach—of hand- 
shaking, of inquiring after spiritual condition—that are of a 
tendency to drive men from, rather than to lead them unto, better 
things. Only careful thought. minute study of the particular case, 
prayer to God for special wisdom, can give us that adaptation that 
will make the words we speak words fitly spoken, and our per- 
sonal efforts effective and successful. He that winneth souls must 
indeed be wise with a wisdom that is the joint product of human 
judgment and of divine grace. 


A paper prepared by Mr. R. S. Holmes, of Auburn, upon 
“What do we owe to the Young?” was summed up in 
these points: 

1 That there are as many non-Christian as Christian young men 
in the state. 

2 That the active exertion of the non-Christian element in 
relation to that of the Christian is that of a maximum to a mini 
mum. 

3. That the line of demarcation between the two classes is not 
sufficiently distinct. 

4 That our first great duty is to be right if we would be useful 
5 That there are five classes of young men to whom we owe 
duties: (1) The school-boy, (2) the home-living and well-to-do 
clerk, (3) the laboring young man, (4) the commercial man, (5) the 
railroad man. 

6. That mnch of our influence can be exerted through a state 
secretary and a railroad secretary, for whose support our money 
should provide; and lastly— 

7 That this performance of organized duty does not diminish 
but rather increases, the imperative need of consecrated individual 
+ffort for young men’s salvation. 


Work among railroad men and other important tepics 
were fully discussed. Binghampton was chosen as the 
place for the next meeting. The officers of the Convention 
were as follows: President, E. B. Monroe, New York 
Vice-Presidents, Richard Graves, Jr., Hudson; Theo. A. 
Harding, Binghamton: George B. Mossey, Watertown 
Secretary, G. L. Bonta, Syracuse. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—District conventions in the state of Illinois have been 
arranged for the present year thus : 


eS aracackata tm pevaians Nov. 6-8. 4. Jacksonville.___Oct. 9,10. 
4. Obtewas. uc oc. Oct 25. 26 5 Olney_...Oct. 30—Nov. 1. 
3. Mattoon........ Oct. 11, 12 Ee apr Nov. 1-3 


—On Wednesday, September 19, the Sunday-school As- 
sociation of Labette County, Kan., met at Oswego. A 
report of the proceedings occupies four columns in one of 
their local papers, and gives the workers of the county a 
full showing of the Sunday-school affairs about them. 


—lIn Orange, N. J., the Sunday-school teachers maintain 





Necessities” of the associations, and resolutions were 
adopted asking for $3 500 for the state work for the year to 
come, Of this amount nearly $2000 were subscribed on 
the spot. The Rev. George C. Y+isley spoke upon “ Per- 
sonal Work for Young Men.” He urged, as necessary for 
this work, three things, namely : 

1. More enthusiasm We have heard much abont the enthusi- 
asm for humanity, and what it has done for the world, as it found 
place in one great life. Would that every member of our various 
associations had an intense enthusiasm for young men! . . , Youth, 
with its warm impulses and its native enthusiasm, notices the lack 
of such qualities in those who seek its higher welfare. Without 
enthusiasm, piety too often appears like mere p/osity, and Christian 
effort as the veriest cant. Only enthusiasm will bear us through 
the oppositions aud suspicions that our efforts for the spiritual 
good of young men oft encounter. . . . 

2. Mere definiteness. We need, I think, more definiteness in 


a union meeting weekly. The current lesson is studied at 
each meeting, the leadership being assigned week by week 
to clergymen or laymen of the different denominations. 
The meetings are held in the various churches, each being 
occupied for a term of two months. 


—At the recent convention of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Evangelical Association, which repre- 
sents some 16,000 adult members and workers in Sunday 
schools, action was taken condemning the Sunday opening 
of the Permanent Exhibition, and calling upon the mem- 
bers of the Association to withhold patronage from the 
Exhibition so long as this desecration shall continue. 





FIRST DAY. 
ADDRESSES. 
Welcome, and -Object of this Meeting; Necessity of Organized 
Work: Study of the Bible. 
SECOND DAY. 
1.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 
Duties of the Church: (1.) Sympathy; (2.) Financial Help; (3.) 
Watch Care. 
Duties of Pastors ; Official Relations and Duties; Duties of Teach- 
ersand Scholars : (1.) To help the Pastor ; (2.) To attend Church : 
(3.) To work for the Church; (4.) To unite with the Church. 
2.—THE SUNDAY scHOOl AND ITS AIDs. 
The Prayer Meeting: (1.) The Leader; (2.) The Lesson; (3) The 
Hymns; (4.) The Worship. 
Normal Classes: (1.) Their Aim: (2.) How Formed; (3.) How Led; 
(4.) Advantage. 
Teachers’-meetings, 
3.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND ITS FOES 
Addresses: Sabbath Desecration; Intemperance. 
THIRD DAY. 
4.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND ITS PRACTICAL work. 
Reports from Counties; Defects and Remedies in Township Work ; 
Elements of Success in Sunday-School Work: (1.) Qualified 
Workers ; (2.) Love for Bible Study ; (3.) Tact. 
Conversation; (1.) Methods of Conducting Sunday Schools; (2.) 
Expedients for Drawing Scholars; (3.) Expedients for Retaining 
Scholars. 
Home Influence: The Building of Character. 
Bible Reading: The Holy Spirit. 
5.—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK AND ITS TEACHER. 
Addresses: Illustrations of the Bible. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—A memorial service was held on Sunday, September 30, 
by the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, of 
Philadelphia, in commemoration of a former pupil, Miss 
Emma 8. Brownback. The exercises consisted of a Bible 
reading, hymns, and addresses by the superintendent and 
the pastor. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
in Southwestern Missouri recently received a pleasant 
greeting from a man who met him and said, “They were 
talking of you at the S——- Sunday-school yesterday, and 
the inquiry was, ‘ Where is the man who was here a year 
or more ago, and who did so. much good?’ We had a 
revival meeting last winter, und some fifty joined the 
church; and now we are going to put up a meeting-house, 
and have got nigh on to $1,000 signed. The deaf man who 
was there when you organized the school gave $100, and 
said he would give another $100, if necessary. He used to 
be an awlully hard case, but now he is a member of the 
church. So the place used to be very hard before you 
started that Sunday-school.” 


Y. M. CO. A. 


—The Eleventh Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Maritime Provinces met at 
Chaiham, N B., September 6. 

—The general assembly of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the Rhenish Westphafian Provinces of Ger- 
many, was held at the rooms of the Association, at Elber- 
ield, commencing August 11. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., holds a gospel meeting for railroad men every 
Sunday atternoon at 5 o’clock, at the Erie Depot. At the 
same time a Bible reading is given at the rooms, preceded 
by a service of song. On Sunday morning a prayer and 
praise meeting is held especially for young men. 

—The tenth anniversary of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Meriden, Conn., was held September 17. 
The president, Mr. Benham, made an address, sketching the 
history of the Association from its inception to the present 
time. He stated that the library contained two thousand 
volumes, and had a membership of three hundred. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has published a neat and convenient pocket guide, 
which is distributed to strangers coming to the city. It 
contains information relative to the principal points of in- 
terest, as well as to places of business in the city. Invita- 
tions to come to the rooms of the Association are also found 
on its pages. 

—The Convention of the associations of New Hampshire 
was held at Concord, September 18-20. Three hundred 
delegates were present, and $2,000 were subscribed for the 
state work. The conference for New England Christian 
workers was held the three days immediately preceding the 





—A good programme has been arranged for the Sunday- 
school convention of the First District of Illinois, It is 
to meet at Rochelle, Ogle County, November 6-8, The 





eur werk fer yeung men, and by this I mean that we step werk- 


topies to be censidered are these: 








Convention, and was attended by delegates from all parts 
| of New England. 


—During the recent Dominion Convention at Quebec, 
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the Association of that city desired to present to the public | profession of Christianity in America, as it once did in Asia Minor 


the needs of the society for a building of its own. A mass 
meeting which was wel! attended was held therefore in this 
interest, and was addressed by prominent Association work- 
ers. The advantages of a building in assisting the work of 
the organization were presented by Messrs. Cree of New 
York, Budge of Montreal, Crombie of Quebec, and others, 
and subscriptions were raised amounting to $10,000. 


THIS AND THAT. 


—_~>_——- 


—To all who were in doubt on the subject, it will be 
pleasant to learn, from the Evangelical Messenger, that 

Dayton, O., is the headquarters of the United Brethren in Christ, 
while Cleveland, O., is the Jerusalem of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, and the home of Bishop Dubs. 


—Dr. Vincent announces in The Normal Class for 
October, that the publication of that periodical is to be no 
longer continued. Nota few of its readers will regret to part 
with it; for its pages have contained material of permanent 
value. 


—That is the truest “ Broad Churchism” which covers 
the whole ground of Christian truth, and yet keeps within 
the limits of truth. The wise man will learn of the past, 
but not of the past alone. He must look forward as well 
as backward. As The United Presbyterian puts it: 

If we wish to stand firmly in our places as Christians, we must 
be willing to look all about us. The past must be studied, that 
we may learn its Jessons; the future must be contemplated, that 
we may know its duties and responsibilities; and the present must 
be cultivated according to the light thus obtained from its bounda- 
ries. He who forgets any part of this great study of life cannot 
be successful as he ought to be. 


—aActivity is preferable to sloth anywhere. There is more 
hope of turning a people who are in motion than a slug- 
gish or lifeless people. It is better to have the heathen 
and the pagan zealous in behalf of error, than to have them 
without any interest in religious things. The Christian 
Register therefore reports good news when it says: 

Revivals are contagious Fire begets fire. We learn through 
our exchanges that “the efforts of the Christian missionaries in 
China to propagate their religion have stimulated the Buddhist and 
Confucian priests to propagate theirs. These native theologians 
use the same means as their Christian brothers. They establi-h 
‘missions,’ preach vigorously by the roadside, and gather the 
people into the temples; in short, they emulate the skill and zeal 
of their rivals. At the present time there are very extensive 
Buddhist and Confucian revivals in China, although Confucianism 
is not, properly speaking, @ missionary religion.” 


—It is unmistakably true that those who have tested 
God's promises, have firmest faith in God’s readiness to 
make his word good to the uttermost. His children who 
have “proved” him, rest most confidently on his goodness 
and love. In emphasis of this truth, the Rev. Dr. William 
W. Patton writes in The Congregationalist : 


Those are the firmest believers in the power of prayer who use it 
the most. The skeptics are not those who have been scientific enough 
to put prayer to a personal test, accorving to its nature and con 
ditions, as described in the Bib'e. They want other people to put 
it to a publie test, upon skeptical principles, and in a sp:rit and 
manner inconsistent with the whole conception of prayer as a 
needful moral condition of divine blessing. But one never hears 
spiritual Christian, who has made prayer his stronghold for years, 
coming forward to moun over its inefficacy, and to testify that 
praying breath has been wasted breath. No; on the contrary 
those who have been moved to make prayer almost a specialty, 
those whose temperament and training, whose study and observa 
tion have led them to large ase of it daily, and to very specific use 
of it in connection witb the particular wants of life, little and great 
are most certain of its value, and have the most numerons and 
striking facts to relate in support of their belief. This is precisely 
what ought to be, if the Bible promises are to be credited, and it 
prayer does.actually avail. An occasional coincidence of an out- 
ward event with a previous petition might count for nothing; but 
a steady experience of blessings, given in a way correspondent to 
the spirit of the prayers offered—blessings temporal and blessings 
spiritual, blessings for ones self and blessings for others—cannot 
be set aside as a pretense or a delusion. 


—Dr. Cuyler makes Ruth and Orpah point a good 
moral in The New York Evangelist, after this fashion: 


“Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto her.’ 
The kiss was good; but the cleaving was better. Orpah showed 
that she had enough affection for the sad old mother of her dead 
husband to give her a kiss, but she had not enough to quit her 
native land, and go with her to the land of God’s people. She 
could give what was cheap and easy; she was not ready to make 
the sacrifice that cost something. In this pathetic little tough of 
human history, pictured to us in the matchless story of the Moab- 
itish woman, we see a parable that illustrates thousands of experi- 
ences in ourown days. To “salute” Christ by an act of public 
profession at his table is easy. It usually costs but little; for in 
these times it requires no great seli-denial to join a Christian 


and in Rome... . It cost something for Ruth to cleave unto 
Naomi. We always feel glad that she could not have foreseen the 
handsome estate and the rich kinsman that was waiting for her at 
Bethlehem—for that would have subjected her to the suspicion of 
selfish motives in her choice. She acted from principle, and with 
no hope of earthly reward. “Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God shall be my God,” was a noble confession of faith. The 
beauty of it lay in the fact that she carried it out, and took the 
decisive steps that showed her heart and conscience was in what 
she said. The glowing excitements of a revival commonly fill up 
our church-memberships with not a few Orpabs among the genu- 
ine godly-minded Ruths. Ina little while the Orpahs are back 
in the world again, to their own sin, and the church's sorrow. 
Profession is easy; then comes the test of performance. Revivals 
cover the threshing floor with sheaves. The duller and more 
monotonous seasons that come afterwards winnow out the wheat 
from the chaff. In this solemn and significant fact lies the reason 
why, with all the occasional large ingatherings, the actual work- 
ing force of Christians increases so slowly 


—lIn one sphere of work as in another, a man must be 
himself, and must do Ais work in his own way, to accom- 
plish most in the world. A servile imitator is of little 
value, in the teacher's seat, in the superintendent's desk, in 
the pastor’s pulpit, or in the editorial rooms. Touching 
this truth, in an article on literary style, The Golden 
Rule declares : 


Another true thing about style is that every man’s own is his 
best. If it be not individuality that speaks through every medium 
whereby intelligent opinion asserts itself—premising, of course, 
that the ego in question is entitled to rank as a capital I,—then all 
our journals may be edited from one tripod by telegraph, and our 
public speakers can give way to some delegated orator who shall 
communicate ideas to the country from a central point, by means 
of asystem of telephones! The young fellows, in college or out. 
who are trying to write like Curtis, or Higginson, or the editor of 
the Nation, probably won't be writing at all in a short time,—at 
least, “nothing that anybody know of.” Familiarity with good 
models is an essential part of culture in the art of writing well, 
but the influence must not be conscious. It is in educating the 
instinct of avoidance, rather than in learning what to choose, that 
its chief value lies. A study of the style of three men who have 
probably attracted more intelligent attention to their writings, in 
their respective countries, than any other authors of their genera- 
tion, would be profitable occupation for those critics who place the 
saying of a thing above the thing said, and judge literature by 
traditional and conventional standards. Carlyle in England, 
Victor Hugo in France, Emerson in America, have made the 
world stop and listen to what they had tosay. Living twenty 
years beyond the end of his literary career, Carlyle cannot write 
@ paragraph on a question of public interest like the Eastern war 
that is not copied into every paper in England. and telegraphed 
over the world. Any Sophomore can tell you wherein his style is 
vicious,” and yet tow like the ringing blows of the battle ax of 
one of his old Norse kings, sound his sentences when quoted in our 
modera religio-scientific lectures! Mr Emerson's “ Perpetual 
Forces,” in the last North American Review, is the strongest and 
most notable periodical article of the year,—not alone for its 
thonght, but for the perfect adaptation of the style to the matter. 
He stands in the observatory, and tells you what he sees. without 
giving a sectional view and labored enumeration of the stairways 
by which he reached his point of view It is the altitude, and not 
the ladder-round, that interests one. The adjectives, adverbs, and 


“conjunctions,—the connection, sequence, and flow.—the finish and 


contormity which seem essential to ot»er styles, are lacking, bat 
not missed, here. Like Ca-lyle’s and Hugo's Mr. Ewerson's 
style is so precise, strony. and idiomatic—so bire of all accessories 
beyond the exact statement of the theuglt—.o wholly made up of 
results without process-s—th.t the medium is felt to be as admir- 
able a; the thought 1t carries. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—@~—— 


BACON’S CHURCH PAPERS.* 


These papers make a most living book. Every essay, 
every paragraph, every sentence, down to the least obtrusive 
foot-note, tingles with the author's omnipresent intellectual 
vitality. American literature can boast few books more 
deeply penetrated with thought than are these papers. The 
thought is not always profound, not always, as it seems to 
us, just; but it is always indepeud-nt, genuine, fresh, stimu 
lating. The author’s wit is sometimes too much, perhaps, 
for his wisdom; it is certainly constantly too much to 
suffer a moment's weariness to the reader. Mr. Bacon's 
exquisite faculty of perception for the ludicrous, and his evi- 
dent constitutional and habitual delight in exercising the | 
faculty, probably disqualify him a little for that sobriety of | 
investigation and reflection of which he is equally capable, | 
but of which he is not equally fond. Still, it would be mere 
dullness not to perceive that under the inimitable raillery | 
with which he often playfully pursues a discussion, there not | 
seldom hides the gravest wisdom of argument. This con- | 


cealment of wisdom with wit is very happily exemplified | 








in the two papers, entitled respectively, “ Confessions of a 
High Churchman,” and “ How the Rey. Dr. Stone Bettered 
his Situation.” These two essays are as good specimens of 
witty and humorous argumentation as we remember to have 
met in the whole range of recent English literature. They 
have almost the lightness, with the precision, of touch, 
which perpetually surprise and delight us in the “ Provincial 
Letters” of Pascal. Sydney Smith seems to us commonplace 
and tame in comparison. 

We are not sure but Mr. Bacon's jealousy on behalf of his 
own honesty and independence in thonght goes to the 
extreme of something like intellectual perverseness. He will 
not be conventional, he will be individual; and he now 
and then appears to assure himself of his true individa- 
ality by needlessly breaking with convention. This spirit is 
shown in his treatment of the questions of Theatre going 
and Temperance. In discussing these subjects, Mr. Bacon 
has given us some fresh, just, and valuable thought; but his 
fear of falling into the mortal sin of cant, his dread of not 
being sufficiently courageous— But we have no business with 
his psychology,—it only seems to us that some such motive, 
as we confess we have no right to have thus surmised, 
prevents him from speaking out full and strong in accord 
with the general wholesome sentiment of evangelical 
Christians against theatre-going and in favor of total absti- 
nence. We say this, but we freely admit that much of the 
criticism offered by Mr. Bacon on the easy-going, superficial, 
false, traditional prejudices of the unthinking Christian 
public on these topics, is alike brave and shrewd and timely 
and wise. 

There is a mingling of humor with pathos, in which, on the 
whole, the pathos prevails, in Mr. Bacon's preface to his 
volume. In the course of this preface he uses the following 
language: “ With a most willing heart for any the humblest 
work that may present itself to me as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, I find no way of service open to me, nor any near 
likelihood of any. In my unwilling seclusion, therefore, I 
have decided to put some of my thoughts on the social rela- 
tions of Christianity into such a shape that they may reach 
the eye, not of the public,—that is beyond my hopes,—but of 
some of those whose high privilege it is to speak to the pub- 
lic and be heard.” It is hard to believe that the spirit which 
speaks here is not guaranty to the author of employment in 
some fruitful service, as yet perbaps ungnessed by him, for 
God. We are persuaded that nothing lacks but the good 
fortune of subjects of permanent and general interest, and 
successful insurrection, of which he is perfectly capable, against 
a somewhat tyrannous idiosyncrasy, to make the author of these 
essays a literary and ethical power of very high rank. 

We simply add our expression of fraternal sympa'hy with 
the author in the afflictions incident to the ptinting of a book 
in English by the hands of Swiss compositors. This infelicity 
of his no doubt accounts for the somewhat too nuu erous 
errors of press that disfigure the volume. 





THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


The town of Winsted, Connecticut, is celebrated very enthu- 
siastically in Harper's Magazine by Ross Terry Cooke, who 
first went there with her invalid father, and afterwards 
“married and settled” amid its beauties. Its inhabitants 
have hitherto been chiefly proud of its wonderful mountain 
reservoir, which enables the town to dispense witi: fire engines: 
and we think they will be surprised to find what a paradise 
they inhabit. Another popular sketch in this number isa 
full and painstaking account of the way in which New York 
firemen do their work. Of the other articles, General 
McClellan's argument in favor of the increase of the regular 
army is noticeable as going against the common opinion of the 
writer's political party ——In Scribner's Monthly, Mr W. H. 
Rideing, the general utility man cf the Scribner establishment, 
and the writer of articles in no less than four of this month's 
magazines, describes the markets of New Yok, with the aid 
of very good illustrations. Mr. Clarence Cooke's article on 
dress is capital reading, though he is as wordy and rambling 
asever. A better set of historical fashion-plates was never 
collected. A good deal of literary and personal gossip is col- 
lected in an article called ‘‘ A Yankee Tar and his Friends,” 
the ancient mariner being Captain E FE. Morgan, of New 
York. In the editorial department, Dr. Holland once more 
argues in favor of the abolition of aid to theological «tudents 
The Galaxy is full of timely and well-written papers on a dozen 
current subjects; one pleads earnestly for free trade; another 
favors protection for American girls; a third describes modern 
appliances for naval warfare. The Atlantic Monthly is 
notable for an excellent article on ‘‘ A Nighi in St. Peter's.”’ 
T. Adolphus Trollope, Anthony's brother, once contrived to 
get locked into the cathedral, and here gives his uncanny 
experiences, together with more or less Roman Catholic 
history. In Appletons’ Journal is a readable account, by 
Julian Hawthorne, of the postmen, policemen, soldiers, and 
tax-gatherers of England. Mr. Hawthorne has a knack in 
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Church and Christian Society. By Leonard Weelsey Bacon, Geneva, 
Switserland. New Yerk: @. P. Putnam's Sens. 


ehurch. It may even be a popular step, and give one eredit and 
eurreney in soeiety. No “spoiling ef goods" or dungeons await a 


Austin Bierbower in Lippincott’s gives an account of all the 
communistie societies in the United States, which is quite as 
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useful as the more voluminous story in Charles 
Nordhoff's book, or the glorification in John 
Humphrey Noyes’s volume. Alfred De Musset 
is the subject of a good critical sketch by 
Mrs. 8. B. Wister———The National Reposi- 
tory nods this month ; its articles are below 
the good average Dr. Curry has maintained 
since his accession to its editorship~——In 
The Popular Science Monthly is a tolerably 
good article on the piano, and some amusing | : 
accounts of shoddy educational establishments 
in the West.——The Eclectic has a steel 
engraving of the round and grandmotherly 
face of the late M. Thiers, and the usual mis- 
cellany——The Unitarian Review is worth 
buying for Professor Peabody's admirable 
attack on and review of the Positive Philoso- 
phy, delivered at Williams last Commence- 
ment. As far as philosophy goes, Dr. Peabody 
is sturdily orthodox, and one of the most 
effective Christian apologists ——St. Nicholas 
js lucky in getting another poem from Mr. 
Longfellow, but it is for grown folks. The 
poet has written two or three delightful 
juvenile pieces, and the editor should demand 
some more. Fifteen prose articles and four 
poems make up an attractive number. Of 
the many papers, R. A. Proctor’s on the 
October, November, and December stars is 
specially good. Parents should read it before 
giving it to their children, lest the latter 
become the wiser——-In Wide Awake we 
find a pleasant chapter on flying squirrels, an 
account of Vienna and its emperor and em- 
press, a lively Paris sketch by the author of 
“One Summer,” and many serial install- 
ments. The pictures are good, with one 
exception, an astonishing portrait of Miss 
Mary N. Prescott. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





NO MORE HARD TIMES! 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for the most rapid 
selling picture aver, offered the public entitled, 
The Bible Outweighs All Other Books.” Size, 22x28 
inches, Teaches—lst, The superiority of the Bible; 
2d, The adaptation of the Scriptures to all ages, 


classes, and conditions. ae = picture, $1. A 
liberal terms to Agents. ~~ copy sent, pos 
—— on receipt of $1. nd postal ecard 


‘Address, a.F. DAVIS, Williamsport, Pa. 





WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities, ygonvaening for the Fireside 


Visitor, (enlarged, ge Monthly. Larg- 
est Paper World, with Mammoth 
Chromos Free. ‘Big Commissions to Agents. ‘Terms 


and Outfit Free. Address P. O. 
Augusta, Maine. 





ICKERY, 
vrrsims nit aut” MARCH'S WORKS 


HOME LIFE IN THE BIBLE, 
AND OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
No books ever published have received such uni- 
versal approval from the Press, Ministers, and lead- 
ing men everywhere. The choice reading, fine steel 
engravings, and superb bindings, make them wel- 


come in every home, One samy "sellsall. Send for 
terms. Begin ap yore business at once. 
J.e. MeC€ Y & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 





MOODY'S & SERMONS, 


Bible eo ag oa 

Meeting Tal “TO AACE OC PEOPLE, if tag 

—" lobe Verbatim Reports, with an Introdue- 
on 


By Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. 


528 pages, $2. Life and Portraits of Mood 
Sankey. His New York Sermons, GLAD TIDING 
Chicago Sermons, GREAT JOY, are $2 each. Shiver 
book mailed on receipt of price. The set, three vol- 
umes in a box, $41.50. 4a> AGENTS WANTED. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THE 


Student’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


PURE GOLD 


For the Sunday School. Its Songs never grow dim. 
Price $30 per 100; 35 cents by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








BRAINARD’S 


MUSICAL WORLD, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1877. 
$1.50 per year, or 15 cts. per number. 


Each number contains 36 es of choice new 
os and reading matter. The October number 
conta 
KITTY S REPLY. Song and Chorus by C. Thatcher. 

An answer to “ Little Robin, tell Kitty I’m coming.” 

Sells for 35 cents. 
= bh pra YEARS. By A. H. Rosewig. Acharm- 

new song. Sells for 35 cents, 
1F Vina d WANT A KISS, TAKE IT. By Wm. T. 
ers. Popular and pretty. Seils for 30 cents. 
LAGE EL + te ALTZ. By Chas. Kinkel. 
y and esuins- Selis for 30 cents. 

KNIGHTS EMPLAR GRAND MARCH. By E. 
Mack. Brilliant and showy. Sells for 40 cents. 
OH LORD OF HOSTS. Anthem for Choirs from 

“Chapel Anthems,” the new Anthem book which 

sells for $1.25, 

But all this os new music is included in 
the Musical World for October which sells for ONLY 
16 CENTS. Sold by most Newsdealers, or mailed on 
ae of a8 peo] by the Publishers. 

AS THREE MONTHS FREE. We offer this month to 
send the Musical World from Oct., 1877, to Jan., 1879, 
(15 months, postpaid, together with our premium 
yeas. * * Musical Hints,” by Karl Merz, on receipt of 


$1.50 
a AGENTS WANTED. Wedesire an active agent 


in every town, to whom we allow liberal cash com- 
ey Send for Circular to agents and sample 


°°*h-The Trade supplied by the American News Co., 
New York. Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books sent free, 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Preserves its Lustre. Every Song is a Jewel. Your 
Sunday School will be delighted with it. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


This publication is likely to be far more widely 
used during next year than ever before. Its circu- 
lation during the last quarter reached 115,000 copies, 
A large share of the best conducted schools through- 
out the country are now using it in place of the 
ordinary question book. Its editors are determined 
that no effort or expense shall be spared to keep it 
in advance of all the lesson helps for scholars. It is 
believed that every superintendent in the country 
will at least wish to examine it carefully before 
deciding upon lesson helps for next year. 








SCHOOLS HAVING LITTLE MONEY are concluding 
that they can afford to get the best help for their 
scholars, To make it possible for such schools to 
take the Quarterly, subscriptions for it are received 
for a single quarter (three months) at the yearly rate. 
Many schools that cannot well raise $25 at once 
for a hundred co ies for a year, can easily raise 
$6.25 every three months for a hundred copies for 
one quarter. A single copy one year costs 25 cents; 
100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate; under ten 
copies, three months, seven cents each: Send seven 
cents for a specimen copy. 
Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


Specimens of the 





TO SUPPLY YOUR CLASS would cost: For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; 
for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 
cents. If ordered by the year, they will be sent 
each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for a specimen copy. Published at the office 
of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. Ad- 
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Combined 
REFERENCE 


BIBL E 
And Portable 


Price, $30 per 1 00; 35 cents by mail. dress, John D. Wattles, Publisher. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 





4 BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The edition this week is 24,300 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. 
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JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
18% CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
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Tue “ Food for the Lambs,” published at 
Springfield, Ill, by Edwin A. Wilson, is one 
of the best little papers issued in this coun- 
try, if the kind words spoken for it by very 
many of the dear friends who have charge of 
the little folks in our Sunday-schools mean 
anything. ‘Ta! 

Tue favorite and pleasant remedy for 
coughs, colds, hoarseness, etc., is Spencer’s 
CHLORAMINE Pasti.ies. Sold by drug- 
gists. Principal depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents for 
sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 

Tue Pastor's Stupy Brsve is published 
by the American Tract Society, N. Y., whose 
famous Teacher's Bible is rapidly taking 
the place of more expensive and less valu- 
able foreign Bibles. Bound only in our best 
full flexible silk-sewed Levant, 8} in. long, 
63 in. wide, and 2} in. thick. Sample leaves 
free. Depository, 1512 Chestnut St., Phila, 





J. B. WATKINS & CO. 


Those having money to loan will be in- 
terested in looking over the full-page 
advertisement of the above firm that ap- 
peared in the issue of September 22. The 
care exercised by them in placing loans is 
well shown in that advertisement under the 
heading “ Invariable Rules.” People want- 
ing not only a good rate of interest but also 
every reasonable security, should send to 
them at Lawrence, Kansas, for further infor- 
mation, 


rs 








SPECIAL NOTCES, 





Sara 
medial Lnstitute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, 
and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equalizer and many 
other facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and other diseases, Send for a circular, 


Springs inWinter. Drs. Strong's Re- 


Scripture 
Library. 


In good sized type. and all in a volume no larger 
than an ordinary Bible. Recommended by such 
workers as Rey. H. M, Parsons, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, and others. Prices by mail, from four to 
ten dollars, according to style of binding. Also, 
all kinds of Bibles fon fifty cents upward. Send 
for descriptive circular of the above to 


EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





pC. CHILDREN’S MERINO SKIRTS. 
2 Heavy fine Cotton Flannel, 614, 10 to 12)4c. 
ine Soft Wool Flannel, 123 to T5c, 
Children’s Colored Hose, 6, 8, 12% to 50c. a pair. 
Children's Fine Merino vob 25 to Mc., cheap. 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, 25c. to $1, regular made, 
Men's fine Merino Shirts, regular cuff, 31c. 
Children’s Merino Shirts and Pants, 16, 25 to 50e. 
Damask Table Linens, double width, 28 to 50c. 
Pear! Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 124 to 25c. doz. 
600 doz. best 50 yd. 8 - Silk, 3c. spool, colors, 
Best 50 yd. Spool Sil Lg to 25c. doz. in colors. 


OWEN EVANS? Cheap Store, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, door bel. Cherry. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 
One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 

SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
For sale we a hooting Grocers. 


HcKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & ©. 
DELPHIA 


18, 













BOGERS’ in Powder. 


Citrate of Magnesia. 


the twenty-five years it has given 
iain on as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from sod and 
bilious and "inaiasted fevers. It cools the blood an 
regulates the bowels. It is + y- ——— 
most mineral waters. For sale Om, 
Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, New York 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
earse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 
__ ing the Ni Night or Day Day. W. Ja Ww. Jamas Atrwoop. 


FOR S ALE.— Two MARCY SCIOPTI- 


CONS, and forty choice 

ictures, most of them finely colored, with boxes 
for carrying and for ex yt y —- 
for or al lectureé-room uses. ete 
order, Address ark 


I argo. 








* i. s . sl 





Avenue, Phitadelphl ia. 





“THE SONG HERALD | is aGrand Book; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before pee» a book of 
musical instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


‘The Song Herald.” 


New Edition rr. 192 pages. 


a dozen, 
Are You One of the 90 and 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is 
becoming widely eg It has a thrilling effect 
when well sung. Price, 35 cents 


Church’s Sinaions Visitor. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume, beginning with October number, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, 
and proof that the Visitor “does actually give over 
$20 for $1.50!" Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
And 805 Broadway, New York. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST 


Is more and more liked wherever used. If you 
want a new Song Book in your Sunday 
School, adopt it, = will be pleased 
with it, 


Price, $30 per 100; 35 cents by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


This invaluable work is eqesteby designed to aid Sunday 

School Teachers and Scholars in the stud LL? the Jnter- 
national Series of Sunday School Law My $ & 

are accurately compiled from the lates’ 

and researches, and cover the whole field jet Bible Suan 
They are clearly en: yy OOrIOG Gegmnty LANA TO an 
and are accompanied b: PIO 
NOTES. A > amen A PURER TICAL INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake, 
River, or other locality. This complete and practical Atlas 
is sae | to every Studeut of the Bible. The Sunday 
Se 

“3 apo id not be easy to see how the work could be im- 

proved. We commend | - Sea as up to the times, 
Coourate, clear, and h. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Price, 75 cents; 











oneten work Sti inisters, ntendents, oe ecken ed of 
either sex, can do their an jay Schools a ped service, and 
make money by introducing it. Libe terms given. 
thio Bend for Cirealars Herma, ant Pail information to 
s . CASE & CO., Publishers, ord, Conn. 








2 
3 


r Gold. Try us. W. E. HULL&CO,, Hudsen,N. Y. 





10 cents. Wriont & Green, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Fancy Cards, with name, 10c. ; 50 for 15¢,: Plain 


EXTRA FINE, MIXED CARDS, with name, 


The Pastor in the Various Duties of his Office. 
BY THOMAS MURPHY, D.D. 


Pastor of the Frankford Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, 


PRICE, $3.00. 


An eminently practical guide to the Pastor, full 
of plain suggestions and helps in his work, and 
the result of a long and successful experience, en- 
riched by constant reference to the author’s notes 
r* Dr, Archibald Alexander’s lectures to his stu- 

ents, 


DR. BOARDMAN’S 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
SECOND EDITION. Price, $1.25 


8vo. 





16mo. 


ALSO, 
DR. A. A. HODGE’S; 


Manual of Forms 


16mo. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintenden:. 








A large Illustrated Eight-page Monthly, for boys and 


girls. Fifty Cents a Year, or half a year on trial, 
with a ne Visiting Cards, with name, for only 35 
cents (price of cards alone). Circulation large and 
increasing. Advertising rates low. Agents make large 
sales at good commission — 20 cents on a subscriber. 
A $310 Organ Given Away to best Agent 
every three months. Send 3 cent stamp for particulars 
and Sample Copy to the publishers, 


STAUFFER & MILLER, Quakertown, Pa, 


THE BEREAN Be gg tt cy 


Is NEW 

CONCISE, 

only, Fe owe LB 
Ses AA 

) 








NELSON & 2S PRILIGTS Polish 
Broadway,.New York. nities 








i 


Deehaee AATOR, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Pre ry de 
ments. Elective studies. Admits h sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall term, September 11; Winter term, December 4. 
For circulars address J. B.T. Marsh, Sec,, Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. First-class teachers, 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
unsu sed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rice. 


v ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home. 

For circulars, address the Principal. 





)OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 


MRS, MARTHA W. HAKES, Principal 
Here parents may feel sure that they can finda 
School Home for their children, where to Christian 
culture is united a most thorough training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. urse 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
teachers in the several departments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $400 per 
annum. School commences September 17, 


- - 








Thorough Preparation for Business / 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
USINESS COLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
hic Dept. in charge 


Increased facilities. Te’ ip pt. 
of the Manager and Electrican of the 
h Co, For 
B call or send for free: Cc 
ar. J. B.SoULE, Pres. 


Atlantic and 
full particula 
illustrated circu 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, mber4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is picturesque and 
eal. e ction is careful and thorough ; 
the bu yy ' supplied with pure water, and h 
= steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well k 
H. D. GREGORY, D., Principal, 
wn, New Jersey. 
























ISS SALISBURY'S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term ins September 18. 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care. 
The school offers a pleasant, healthful home, 
Seeman instruction in the common and higher 
English studies, and excellent advantages in 
French, German, and music, Circulars sent on 
application. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., O. 
Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments, Pre , Colle- 
giate, Normal, Music, and Painting. umber 
limited, terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and deceased soldiers. French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PA. 
An institution where boys receive a judicious 
Christian training, in preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or the professions. Location healthy. Charges 
very low. or catalogues, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 











APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Connecticut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D.8. BABCOCK,. (Pupils 
can enter at any time.) 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding School for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Best advantages for a thorough education, For 
circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 














REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A Sea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

and Children oy ye tember 19. Eight 
page received into the family. Address care of 
>. FRAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 








RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 
i opens +o 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 
Prine at 


er residence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
Philadelphia. 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE OOLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





LASSICAL INSTITUTE, NO, 247 SOUTH THIR- 
teenth 8t., Philadelphia. Duties resumed Sep- 
tember l0th. J W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


MORRETONS, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
Thirty miles from N.Y, Rev. 8. N. Howell, A.M. 








EEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lllustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detafis. 





MASON & HAMLIN CA 





PARIS, 1867. 


VIENNA, 1873. 


SANTIAGO, 1875. 


ee. 


BINET ORGANS. 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 





Highest Honors at all World’s 


Exhibitions 


of Recent Years. 





HESE Organs excel in ALL IMPORTANT CHAR- 

ACTERISTICS. Comparing them with instru- 
ments of the kind from the best makers, as placed 
in competition at the UNITED STATES CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1876, the very able jury, after the most 
thorough examination and comparison, UNANI- 
MOUSLY assigned to the Mason & Hamlin Organs 
THE FIRST RANK IN THE SEVERAL REQUISITES 
OF THE CLASS: viz., smoothness and equal dis- 
tribution of tone, scope of expression, resonance 
and singing quality; freedom and quickness in 
action of keys and bellows, with thoroughness of 
workmanship. combined with simplicity of action,” 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, Esq., one of the examining 
jurors, writes: “I believe that every member of 
the Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those 
of your make, and yours only, the first rank in all 
important qualities of such instruments.” 

This emphatic judgment is entirely in accord 
with that reached at ALL THE GREAT WORLD's 
EXHIBITIONS OF RECENT YEARS. In competition 
with the best makers of the world, they were 
awarded first medals or highest honors af the 
great Expositions in PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 
1873; SANTIAGO, 1875; and PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; being the only American Organs which 
ever won any medal in any European World's 
Exhibition. 

The judgment of the most skillful musicians 
respecting these Organs is scarcely less uniform 
and emphatic. THEO. THOMAS, the distin- 
guished former and conductor of THOMAS’ 
ORCHESTRA, pronounces them “ the best instru- 


























ments of the class made, either in this country or 
Europe ;” adding that a wide acquaintance with 
musicians enables him to say that “ they generally 
regard the Mason & Hamlin Organs as unequaled 
by any others.” OLE BULL, whose judgment, 
especially of qualities of tone, is perhaps as highly 
cultivated and discriminating as that of any man 
living, says: “ They excel all instruments of the 
class I have ever seen;” adding that “ their fine 
quality of tone is in contrast with that of other 
Reed Organs.” JOHANN STRAUSS, the famous 
Vienna composer and conductor, wrote, when in 
this country: “I know of no similar instruments, 
anywhere, at all comparable to them.” Dr. 
FRANZ LISZT, than whom no living musician is 
more highly esteemed, and for whose especial use 
Mason & Hamlin had recently the honor to make 
one of their Organs, wrote to the Agent in Han- 
nover, Germany, after its receipt and trial, as 
follows: ‘“ Budapest, 28th February, 1877. The 
beautiful Organ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co., in Boston, receives no less praise here than in 
Hannover. It fully justifies the remarkable, 
well-founded and widespread renown of these 
superb instruments,” CHARLES GOUNOD, the 
composer of Faust, and perhaps the most popular 
of living composers for the Organ, selected a 
Mason & Hamlin Organ for use in his Concerts in 
London, and the most distinguished musicians of 
the principal cities, and the artists of the opera, 
when they have occasion for an instrument of the 
class, either in sacred and secular concerts, or for 
private use, always select a Mason & Hamlin 





Organ when it is attainable. Mr. IRA D.SAN- | 


KEY, appreciating their superiority, has used 
them in all the Moody and Sankey meetings in 
England and America. The\Vew York Christian 
at Work, May 31,1877, says: “A clerical friend 
at our elbow, who has preached in hundreds of 
country churches, and addressed hundreds of 
Sunday-schools, says that he can almost always tell 
when a church or Sunday-school has a Mason & 
Hamlin Cabinet Organ. He has often been 
annoyed beyond endurance by the sufferings pro- 
duced by broken-winded and otherwise infirm 
instruments, but he has yet to see the first Mason 
& Hamlin Organ, large or small, which failed to 
give satisfaction.” 

It would be easy to heap up testimony like this 
from the four quarters of the globe; from the 
most distinguished musicians and those who have 
had best opportunity of observing such instruments, 
of all countries; who recognize, and do not hesi- 
tate to declare, the superiority of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs to all others. 

AS TO PRICES.—But while it-is conceded by 
all who have knowledge in such matters (except 
such as are trying to sell other Organs—and 
even by some of these) that the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs are UNEQUALED, the very STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE AMONG INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
CLASS, it is by many supposed that the prices 
must be correspondingly high. This is an error. 
The unequaled facilities of the Mason & Hamlin 
Co., accumulated in the largest factory in the 
world, and perfected by experience in the manu- 
facture of nearly ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND ORGANS, and the great demand for their 
Organs, enable them to produce and sell their work 
at prices which would be impossible without such 
facilities and occasion to manufacture so largely. 
It is not claimed that the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs can be offered at the prices of the very 
poorest Organs, made at a fraction of the cost 
of good work, merely to sell; but the difference 
in price is VERY SMALL, and the difference in 
value VERY GREAT. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
with two sets of reeds and THREE STOPS, are now 
sold for cash, for $100 each; with NINE stops at 
$114. They are also offered for easy payments 
on most favorable terms. A small Organ, but of 
best quality, may be had by payment of $7 20 
per quarter (three months) for ten quarters, 
Larger sizes at proportionate rates. All Organs 
made by this Company are of the same vERY 
BEST QUALITY. 

Observe that dealers often recommend and try to 
sell inferior Organs, because they get larger com- 
missions and discounts on them. Insist on having 
a@ Mason & Hamlin, and it will certainly be the best. 

THE VARIETY OF STYLES now offered is 
larger and finer than ever before, including 
Organs from $56 to $1,500 and upwards each, 
But the greatest number of styles are from $150 
to $250 each. The new styles, ready this season, 
are pronounced the finest ever offered. They are 
adapted to all uses, public and private; to all 
climates and positions ; being in cases from plain 
to very elegant. 

AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTOCATALOGUE, 
with accurate illustrations from photographs, of 
the appearance of all styles, with descriptions 
and explanations of stops, and full particulars, 
with Price List, will be sent free to any one 
desiring it Address: 








Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 154 Tremont St., Boston; 25 Union Square, New York; or 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Magnificent Brand-New $650 Rose- 

wood Pianos, only $175. Must besold 

Fine Rosewood U pright Pianos, little 

0 used, cost $800, only $125. Parlor Or- 
gans, 2 stops, $45; 9 stops, $65; 12 

tops, only $78. Other great bargains. 
“Mr. y sells first-class Pianos and Organs 
lower than any other establishment.”—Herald. You 
ask why? I answer, Hard Times. Our employees 
must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annually. 
War commenced by the mopopolists. Battle raging. 


Particulars free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J., U. 8. A. 


‘ 

if WHAT a Little Girl can Make with Wood Splints,” 
40 different patterns, size 10x15, two sheets, 

12 cents, postpaid; 30 cents per doz; $2.00 per 100- 

J. JAY ULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








| 

“A wisely chosen illustration is almost essential | 
to fasten a truth upon the ordinary mind, and no | 
teacher can afford to neglect this part of his prepa- | 
ration.” 


Foster’s Cyclopedia of 


Prose Illustrations, 

SECOND SERIES : 
Contains the latest and freshest illustrations, and 
many who use the series say that they are the most 
useful books in their libraries. 

PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS & TEACHERS 
Wi'l find this volume a most valuable aid in illu- 
minating and enforcing a leseon, or in imparting 
moral and religious truths. Royal 8vo. 791 pp. 
Cloth, $5.00. Sheep, $6.00. Half mor., $7.00. j 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, ; 
744 Broadway, New York. 








J. KILE & CO., 
450 RORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sanday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 





‘TAMMERING INSTITUTE. DR. WHITE, 417 
4th Ave., N, Y. 
circular, 


No pay until cured. Send for 
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PUBLISHERK’S DEPARTMENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « «+ + $2.15 each. 
*“ 15 to 29 ” os Eee = 
230 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 * 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be affurded, 

hen 


Suopscriptions wili be received for any portion oi 


@ year at yearly rates. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at | 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, | 


would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 


the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers | 


to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one te 
which it has been sent. All addresses sheuld in 
elude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single o: 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tus Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


—_o0——- 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tur Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tux Sunpay Scuoot Tres, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tux Times, 


——o———— 


fiEK WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, s . 8 .60 
100 one year, + . . 7.20 
Less than 100 pies at rate. 





——p)———— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, «+ + 6.25 
100 a6 one year, = = »#® 25.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—o— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
toJohn D, Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d, 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office. : 
—_——_——_0—- -— 


Advertising Rates. 
Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 
an inch), for each insertion, + = *% 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line(as above),- - 30 ota, 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
» * “8 “ 
15 - “13 - 
20 . 26 oe 
6 « “ 62 “ 
aa Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—o—— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
10 CHESTNUT STREET, Pautapstreu. 


SS Lee 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








No. 160.—Front View. 


No. 160,—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocls, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure to send for full 
purchasing any other. 


descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





SAXE & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 86 EAST 14th ST, UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK. 











~KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is UNIFORM—stiffens and tinishes work always the same. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





TE AS —The choicest in the worild—Importers’ 
* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade ecntinvally 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—tmst in- 
ducements—-don't waste time—send for Cireul-: to 
ROBERT WELIA, President of the Original Atmer- 
ican Tea Co., 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
FOR OUR NEW CENTENNIAL 


Pictorial Family Bible. 


AND BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPFDIA. 
The best and cheapest in the market. Nearly 2,000 
Picto ial IUstrations, Liberal commission al owed. 
For terms and circulars, write immediat-ly to the 
8T. LOUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING CO., 
Locust St., St. Louis Mo. 








THE AGENTS’ HERALD. 


A 32-column, 8-page monthly, 60c. a yesr. with pre- 
mium, On tria! six months 26c. Sample copy, 
3c. $50 a month salary to Agents, wh» guarant ea 
certain number of subscribers, with premiom of 
$'00 GOLD to the Agent making the best returns, 
EVERY AGINT should send nis address for 
inse tion in second ‘ssue of 
AGENTS’ DIRECTORY. 
PORTRAITS, etc.. drawn by ma- 
chivery. Apparatus by ail, with 
instructions, 60c. Complete Smith- 
ography Outfits only $1.26. AGENTs WANTED, 
terms, ete.. free 
When writing ¢ L. LUM SMITH, 
mention this No. 772 136 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and sel f-adjust- 
ing pads Unequaled for beauty. 
style, and comfort. Sgoewwes by all 
2) physicians. For sate by le wling mer- 
chants Samoles any size. by mail. 
at In Satteen. $1.50; Coutil. $1 75; Nurs- 
ng Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


$1.00, 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, WN. Y. 


BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, '76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alka’ ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 


let or Nursery ry. Made only by 
Resinson Bros. & Ce., Boston. 





NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 930, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15,5.30 P M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
5 ere BEACH, 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 4.15 

Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.80 P. M, and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train 

TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street De;ot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. Baggage 
collected and checked to destination by Mann's 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 





Aii who havea 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use Gallaud-t’s Thread-Cutter 
say—“ What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors 
—- at hand. saves time, patience, thread and 
needles enough to pay for ite cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAU DET’S, 

which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 

25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 

receive by return mai! with full instructions) to 

WM. L. GALLAUDET, 

42 Elm Street, 
Blisaheth. N. J 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton. D.C No Patent. No Pay. Send for circular. 











| LARGE MIXED CARDS, with rame, l8c. 40 
| in. ase, 3c. 26 styles Acquai, tance Cards, 10c, 
Ag'ts outfit, 10e. LOWD & CU., Bristol, Coun. 
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| WORTH REPEATING. 


SUNSHINE. 


[Francis Ridley Havergal, in Sunday Magazine.) 


To-day the go'den sunlight 
Is full and broad and strong, 
The glory of the One Light 
Must ove: flow in song— 
Song thas fl. weth ever, 
Sweeter every day ; 
Song whose echoes never, 
Never die away. 


How shall the light be clearer 
That is so bright to-day? 
How shall the hope be dearer 
That pours such joyous ray ” 
We are only waiting 
For the answer golden; 
What faith is anteda'ing 
Shall not be withholden. 





INTERESTING PEOPLE. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 


| Whenever we see the term “ interesting” 
applied to a character, it excites an especial 
| curiosity. Perhaps there are few epithets 
| so flattering; but when we attempt to define 
| it, we find 1t impossible to treat the subject 
apart from one’s self, to make it other than 
a personal question; we cannot say what 
is interesting in the abstract apart from 
what is interesting to us. Ofcourse, indeed, 
it is this alliance between the interesting 
and the interested that gives the epithet 
its meaning and constitutes the charm. .. 


People may indeed think a man interest- 
ing without any prospect of personal experi- 
ence of his qualities; but, when driven to 
justify their preterence, they will find it to 
rest on a belief of mutual affinity ; the inter- 
esting person is supposed to have an excep- 
tional share of sympathy, not for the world 
at large probably, but for those wor'hy of 
his sympathy. He must be capable of 
strong human likings and—as inseparable 
from strong likings—strong dishkes. The 
interesting person that pleases us is a marked 
character, Bat differs from the character 
often so described by being not easy to read. 
If there is any one point essential to the 
interesting person, it is a touch of mystery. 
Nobody is really interesting who dces not 
stimulate curiosity, whom we think we 
know all round, who leaves no room for 
guessing. There must be something sup- 
posed to exist that is not altogether of a 
piece with appearances. Nobody is inter- 
esting who can be interpreted by general 
laws, who needs no tenderness of insight, 
who awakens no speculation. The differ- 
ence between those who excite strong per- 
sonal feeling—we are not speaking now of 
close personal relations—and those who are 
generally esteemed for their important or 
great qualities lies in some such point as 
this. The latter do not excite the imagina- 
tion; they do not appeal to that faculty 
whose exercise gives the greatest pleasure 
and sense of intellectual power to its posses- 
| Sor. 

We may respect and admire a man with- 
out being drawn towards him; we are drawn 
towards the man of interesting quahties by 
the suspicion of some latent altraction over 
and above his open and definable worth and 
value, which atiraction our peneiration is 
to discover. for of course 'he more the sub- 
ject of our inquiry and observation gives us 
to do—the more he exercises our acute- 
ness—the larger space he fi ls m our minds. 
Nor does the interesting character maintain 
its attraction if it becomes, as 1t were, inde- 
pendent of our indulgence. We must have 
our points of superiority; our award must 
go for something. The topmost point of 
success has its advant«ges, but, as a station 
to pose upon, it does not specially ite rest: 
We shall find in all fiction that success 
detracts from this quality. The interesting 
characters are those to whom the reader is 
kinder than their surroundings. As a hero, 
who so interesting ag Hamlet ? not only be- 
cause from beginning to end he isa mystery, 
but because the reader 1s forever excusing, 
explaming, making discoveries. In the 
absence of this particular quality, Walter 
Scott, great as he is, does nt present many 
examples of the “interesting persen ;” the 
Master of Ravenswood is the almost too 

hvious. and as such commonplace, excep- 
tion, .., 

in pronouncing a person to be interest- 
ing we are claiming more comprehension of, 
and insight into, his character than in attribu- 
\ing to him positive qualities. In fact, there 
is an assumption, a c-rtain claim of equelity, 
in conferring the title. To be a fit subject 
for it, a man must have more in him than 
he shows to everybody; we detect, or at 
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least suspect, some striking or amiable con- 
tradiction to the outside tone and bearing 
Persons of weak or excitable minds are con- 
stantly finding people interesting through 
mere mistake and blundering. We would, 
therefore, take no one’s judgment on this 
point whom we consider to be himself 
wholly without this delicate quality. The 
one purpose and aim of affectation 1s to 
excite interest, and undiscerning people 
who cannot distinguish between real and 
sham respond to the appeal ; but if there 18 
one thing more than another essential to 
the genuine gift, it is truth and nature. 


but no one who is not natural can be inter- 
esting to sensible people. Not, of course, 
tha’. there may not be aside of concealment 


or display, for interest attaches to complex | 


characters; but it is only where we see 
nature assert itself that we are interested 
Every contradiction between the manner 
and bearing of the man, the character borne 
before the world, and his inner life, excites 
» an interest, and where this contradiction is 
revealed in an unexpected devotion to the 
simpler duties and affections, the person 
who shows it is eminently interesting. Bi- 
ography reveals these contrasts. Poor 
Charles Lamb, so airy and witty in speech, 
known to the world even as a boon compan- 
ion, with his hidden grief and his lifelong 
sacrifice which few would have undertaken 
and fewer still could have endured to the 
end, is an example; and Cowper in the 
strange contrast between his humor and his 
gloom, between his domestic winning gen- 
tleness of character and the harsh severity 
of his graver verse, was pre-eminently 
interesting to all with whom he was brought 
in contact. ... 


Inall notable public examples the element 
of mystery carries it over oe else in 
exciting and sustaining interest. We see 
this conspicuously in Swift, so profoundly 
interesting to the last century; though in 
his case the mystery did not admit of reso- 
lution into contradictory excellences. De- 
scending to the domestic and social stand- 
ards of this quality, we should say that in 
family life those are most interesting who 
are most fully known to the observer, whose 
intricacies of character have been a lon 
study; while in social life it is the new pr 
unfamiliar, which has to be guessed at, 
that gives the most amusing and exciting 
exercise to this vein of observation. The 
lovers of new acquaintance are always 
expecting to make discoveries of more than 
meets the eye, of depths unsuspected by 
the careless and indifferent; but they are 
impatient, and often miss what they are 
looking for. The really interesting charac- 
ter grows in interest, and only fully reveals 
itself to the constant sympathy of a kindred 
nature. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT’S WORK IN 
PRAYER. 


[By Professor Austin Phelps in The Congregation- 
ist. 


The Christian consciousness confirms the 
fact, which all prayer assumes, of direct 
communion between the human mind and 
the m.nd of God. Varying in degree of 
vividness, this witness of spirit to spirit is 
perhaps the most uniform experience of real 
prayer. The believer is conscious of exer- 
cises which he cannot attribute to any other 
cause than the real and personal agency of 
God. 

Thoughts are often suggested which the 
believer feels that Ae uid not originate. 
Preachers have told us of such mental 1ilu- 
mination in prayer, by which obscure texis 
of Scripture bave been lighted up; difficuit 
plans of sermons have been opened to them, 
with an affluence of material and a sudden- 
ness of development which impress them 
irresistibly with the conviction: “ This 1s 
the work ot God; this 18 the teaching ot 
the Holy Ghost; this is the fulfillment ot 
the promise, ‘It shall be given you what 
ye suali say.’” The Rev. Dr. Finney more 
than once cast aside the elaborated sermon 
which he bad brought to the pulpit, to 
make room for another on a new text, and 
a different theme, which seemed to him to 
be revealed to him in the preceding prayer. 


Emotions often fiil the praying svul which 


we Cannot otherwise as rationally acc unt | 





. quickened in prayer. 
Many natural people are not interesting, | 
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tion is, that they are the work of God. 
Hope takes the place of despondency. 
Love displaces fear. Rest follows self- 
conflict. Trust expels forebodings. Assur- 
ance of pardon lifts off suddenly the leaden 
weight of guilt. Remorse transformed to 
penitent faith is one of the most revolution- 
ary changes of which the human spirit is 
susceptible. Poetry and romance discover 
nothing else like it in the history of human 
passions, Yet this is one of the most cum- 
mon experiences of believing prayer... . 
Power of speech ia often marvelously 
Emotions which the 
soul bas struggled with long and pain- 
fully, find sudden outlet in language or 
which the praying one never conceive: 
before. Some men can habitually speak in 
prayer as nowhere else. An _ unlettered 
Christian was once summoned Into court, 


| in atrial in which he had much at stake 





for as by the simple fact that tne Lnfiuite | 


One is present, drawing the suppliant to 
communion with himself. “Tue Lord is 
in this place,” said the awestruck patriarch. 
That teeing in a believer's soul often has 
the vividuess of vision. A voice proclaim- 


ing the fact from the heavens would uot Le | 


more convincing. 
Rev lutions of feeling often occur in 
prayer, ot whueh the most probable explana- 


He was called upon to teil his own story. 
He was flustered, he stammered, he re- 
peated, and contradicted himself, and was 
in danger of losing his case for want of the 
power of utterance. He knew himself, and 
knew that there was one act in which he 
could talk. He begged of the judge 
liberty to pray. It wasgranted. He knelt 
down, and with flowing tears poured out 
his case before the Lord in language clear, 
coherent, fluent, and convincing to the jury 
Be this story literally true or not, it ilus- 
trates a fact well known to believers in the re 
ality of prayer. A man is known to me, who, 
in common life, is an mcorrigible stammerer 
He cannot say a word without making it 
three. Heis the butt of mimics. But in 
prayer his utterance is Ciceronian. Few 
men cam mimic him in that. One prayer 
offered by the late Professor Stuart more 
than forty years ago is still remembered, 
and fragments of it rehearsed, as a most 
thrilling approach to apostolic inspiration. 

“The Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” 
How often does the promise come home to 
the struggling suppliant, as a fact revealed! 
Apostles had no monopoly of it. Leaders 
in public worship, to whom the service is a 
cross and aterror, do you know nothing of 
this unsealing of the dumb lips, thisinspira- 
tion of the silent tongue? Has .it not 
sometimes been to you hke a burst of sun- 
light on a wintry sea? Has not the out- 
break of triumphant song, in the hymn that 
followed, been your own irrepressible offer- 
ing of thanksgiving? Youthful preachers 
know, or will know, what I mean. 

But cannot these phenomena result from 
the unaided working of the human mind? 
Oh yes, they can. Sometimes perhaps they 
do. We can afford large concessions. 
But the point to which the Christian con- 
sciousness bears witness is that commonly 
they are more naturally explained by the 
hypothesis of the real presence and the 
direct*agency of God. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





INSURANCE, 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 0©0., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates 

gents Wanted. 


A 
President, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
Je ° rw .s -cretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


434 WALNUT STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL, - + = $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 

NELSON F, EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 


en Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. E. KINGSLEY, 

H.W. PITKIN, 

J. 8S. HELFENSTEIN, 
HIRAM MILLER, 


JAMES HUNTER, 
HENRY HAINES, 
WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
JOHN S, WHILLDIN, 


B. B. THOMAS, DELL NOBLIT, JR, 
F. W. KENNEDY, J. B. SHEPPARD 
W. C. HAMILTON, WM. A. LEVERING, 


J. 8S. FUWELL, Pa, 
WM. H. HAINES, retary. 
sOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 


From Advertisers. 


[Prom J. J. Wilson, 168 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— 

15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday Schoo] Times has been the 
most factory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I seen the issue yn | 
my t advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the st value. 

I am glad to notice re y exclude adver- 
Usements which are intended to 
that cannot possibly be made i. an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, éc., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


(From 17. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 
Gare, en York} 

I have been so gratified with the returns from m 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 


my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. . 





Pinck- 
Umion 


| From A. J. Weidener, the Centen- 
nial season, the 'Froviien Holst t hia.— 
July 31, 1876. 


I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertis many branches of 





THE BLACKBOARD 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


e 


way BY ; 
FRANK. BEARD 














An invaluable work on the rightand the wrong use 
of the blackboard, so that all may learn how to 
make it a real help in the Sunday-school. The 
author is too well Known to require an introduction. 
and the book speaks for itself. Price by mail, care- 
tully wrapped, postage prepaid, $1.50. 

Address orders to 
: ae y pay | 
Manager International Sunday School Supply Co.. 
a 36 Bromfield it. Boston. rey 


MAKK TWAIN'S 
PATENT 


SELF-PADTING SCRA? BOOK 


ti The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made- 
Each page is already 
gummed toreceive 
your pcraps. 











Child’s Book, | style, 40 cents each, 

wemepneee Ostepings. 14 styles, 65c. to $1.50. 

Picturial Serop Bouk, 3 styles, $2.25, $3.50 and $5.00, 

Prescription took, Z styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 

Pocket Scrap book, % styles, be. and 0c, 

Any ot the above books can be obtained through 
a bvokrelier, or where there ix no bookstore, the 
pubiishers will send copies by mail or express pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular. 

SLUTE, WOODMAN, & ©OO., 
Kiang Book ManuracruRErs, 
119 amd 121 William Street,New York. 





b I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your 

from any other paper in which 
this season. 


From M. 1. Richardson, Publisher o ear" 
(Trepaninn tp Ttion Street, brockion | 


January 19, 1877.) 


It is very gratifying durin; 
now and then a paper that borin 
adequate return for 


these times to find 
gs something like an 
he bly disappointed wi a rem ‘fee 

en ppo 2 results of m 
edvertiveusent in your columns. sf 


(am Lo foryrvgraph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
We have received a large number of 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 
We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
ao far. and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


the mone 


[From Browne's Flexible 
Street, New York.— Feb. 20, 1877.} 
[It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 


acknowledge ite superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 


Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care | 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad | 


vertisement in The Sunda 
as more cash orders than 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
of the country. e 


(Prom M.W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! 


ERTISING RATES. 


Urdinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines wo an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 


Schoo! Times brought 





ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above | 


rates as follows: 5 per cent. op 4 insertions, LU per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per vent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
“ 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


All of its | 


Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice- | 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, A GREAT 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


ive by a | 


r oftener than | 
ve advertised | 


lications | 


Weather Strip Co., 11 Dey | 


| CHURCH FURNITURE, 
| 


MKNEELY'S BELLS. 


| The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS «nown to 
the ; ublie since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 

tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all «thers. No agencies P.O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
MENEELY & CO. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks ete. Fully Warranted. 

Tlustrated Cataiogve seat Free. 

Vaxoczes « Vier, 102 &. 24 St., Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 
4a Ulustrated Catalogues sent free, 




















MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
} We will during 


OFFER sthese Hard Times 


PLANOS & ORG ANS,new and 
second-hard of first-class makers including 
WATER >’ at lower prices for cash orinstalle- 
mentsor tolet until paid for than ever before 
effered, WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLU= 
DING THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU- 
DOIR ) arethe BEST MADE.7 Octave Pian- 
os $150.7 1-3 do $160 not used a year. “2” 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 
8 Stops $75. 10 Stops $88.12 Stops 6100 
cash, not used a year, in perfect order and 
| warranted. LOCAL & TRAVELING AGTS 

WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
| A liberal discount /o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 

Schools, Lodges ete, Sheet music at half — 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactu- 
rers and Dealers, 40 EAST 14th STREET, 
Union Square, New Vork. P.O. Box, 3567. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
' The N. ¥. Times says: ‘ Waters’ Orchestrior 
Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instrament, sim- 
Ply, perfect. The Chime of two and one-half octave 

Is and the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled torpeak of these instru- 
ments with confidence from personal knowledge. 
—N. Y, Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Chiistian IJniellingencer, 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 





ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS.” 


@) Four 
GREAT 


| 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
| 











oR he 4 aes 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
On.y Oneans ASSIGNED Fiast Raxw at Canrewwiat. 
word J euch cctllnet uhoscenepuated folie for mannfecare 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 

Ive octave double reed organ, 1 0 O 


with tremulant, 
lve octave organ, nine sto 

with voix celeste, 114 

* Seld alse for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 

rent pays. <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment uf $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Cuialogues free, 

MIASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 

154 Tremunt St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
aN. NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 











x .s AB a7 i ’ oN 
PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved Farm 
} First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
| We guarantee. as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exveed one third of the actual value. In over six 
| years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
| day on interest or principal ; uo investor through us 
| ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
| particulars and references. 
J. B. WATKIN: & €O., 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKIN: N, Manager, 
243 Broadway. New Vork. 


SLUNTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 





id our advertisement in | 


other Slate “ ork on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Sualesrooms, No. 1210 RLDGE AVE. 
WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Also General Agents for the celebrated Floreace 
| Oil Steves tor cooking and heating purposes. 


Agents wanted. Send for circular. 





$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &:. equal to 
9) any press. Larger -i-es tu: letces 

Do your own printmg aud tusing 
and save yw Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old. Can be 
made a money business any- 
3 where, Send 3c. stamp for large cate- 
logue to KEISEY & ©O.. Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 







F A WIL WASH 

é BLUE . 

. 8. Witrserorr.,, Propr., 
233 North Second St., Phila. Pa 


| BARLOW'S 
INDIG0-BLUE 


125 








EXTRA FINK MIXED CARDS, with name. 
ldets., post-paid. L, JONES & OU., Nassau, N.Y, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Buy the OCTOBER WIDE AWAKE, for a fresh, pic- 
torial article about Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Buy it for the exquisite fall-page drawing of “ The 
Shaving-Curls.” ‘Buy it for Delightful Stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROOFING PAINT. 








THE LARGEST 
Tw 


Send ww cents to 
D, LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS 


But the Life of St, Paul, published by the Columbia 
Book Co. of Hartford, weighs twice as much as any 
other aonp edition of the work. Price $1.25, postage 
extra, 25c 


THE LESSON HELPER. 


Is a four-page weekly paper, giving extended notes 
on the “ve athe mma: Lessons. “A great help to 
teachers and scholars.” “ Cheaper and better than 
any magazine.” One copy, @ month, five cents; 
a year, fifty ce ~~ Twenty copies a month, 42 eouts; 








a year, $5.00. ecimens free of Lesson He) 
questioner, Our Little Messe nger, and My Picture 
Lesson, Address Evangelical Publishing Co,, 1L 
Bib le House, Ne w York. 


‘My Picture Lesson’ 


IS A FOUR PAGE 

Weekly Paper, giving the International 8, 8. Lesson 
in pictures and stories for children. Mrs. 8. W. 
Clark, of Newark, N. J., says: “It is the best er 
Infant-classes. I use it for my scholars.” Twelve 
copies, one month, 15 cents; one year, $1.80. One 
hundred copies, one month, $1.10; one year, $13.00. 
Evangelical and undenominational. Address, 

EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


11 Bible House, New York. 





ACCIDENT COMPANY 


In the World, 


THE TRAVELERS 
LIFE AND. ACCIDENT: INSURANGE We 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ED 


Of America, 


—_— 








Best. of Security. 
Liberal Dealing. 


Strict Management. |f 
Prompt Payment. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT 
(mixed ready for use) is the best in the world for 
tin, iron, felt. shingles. or anything exposed to the 
weather. TRY IT. Price # a case, containing 
three two-gallon cans. 


American Vermilion Works, 
49 South Front Street, Phila. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and 
Views illustrating every subject for PU 
EXHIBITIONS, etc. 








rices. 
LIC 
BS A profitable business 
for a man with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Col- 
leges, Sunday-schools, and Home Amusement. A 
Magic Lantern and 20 Photographic Views of Bible 
History for $25. 74 page illustrated cataloque free. 
Me ALLIS’ TER, Mig. Optic! ian, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


-F 
ity of Slipping off Shoul- 
der; all sizes for both 
wm sexes; worth ten times 
its cost in promoting 
health and securing an 
erect form. Send $1.25 
and chest measure to 
Cleveland Shoulder 
Brace Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ask your dealer for 





LATELY IMPROVED. 


Overcoming all possibil- 





eta en 


sah Sa 





A Clear Record. 





Soli d as a, Rock. PRATT’S New Patent Brace. 


TEXAS 











nis NOW READY. CUT THIS OUT. 

by w* I am selling Texas Land War- 

- NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The rants good for 640 acres of as 
ae Wayside Series.” 8q.16mo, Cloth, Flexible cover, 


good land as there is in the State, 


Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”), $1.50, ] for $160. R.. than 150 — 
ties to select from. Now is the 

i LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO, Sound and clean al the Wa t rou h time toSECURE A HOME. 00" 

. Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. y | ee ene Tepewtee— wen. John, 2. Dien, 


Hon. Hiram Price; Rey. B. Frank Paxton, Rey. A.C. 
Manwell, I, T. Martin, Esq., and National Banks, 
Davenport, Iowa; Elder Keeler, Elder Miller, Rev. 
Wm. Faweett, Rey. J. H. gy Rt. Magoun, 
lowa Colle ge, Grinnell ; Rev. Trusdell, Mrs. 


aie Nothing like it, nie | one who sees it will want it, 
te i $1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circulars. 
if 


EL LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & 00., 
\| eRe 381 Washington St., Boston, 














; A General Accident Policy in the ‘Travelers Wr Ge Chey Hon Serge Ws Satay, 
He Secretary of W ar, W Gokdnation, i, 

mie CROWELL’S 5 C. H. KENT, Derenpiet, Towa. 
+ Sunday-School Libraries Costs but a small sum yearly, and provides a few hundred or thousand dollars, more or less as you 

No.1. 80 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. choose to buy, for the family in case of a fatal accident, or a Weekly Indemnity of $5.00 to $50 00, 
i No.2. 16 Vols. 16mo. 12 60, 





if wholly disabled by accidental injury. THE TRAVELERS has written over 460,000 Accident 
Policies, and paid more than 28,000 Accident Claims, amounting to over 


$7,680,000! 


More than 2500 such Claims have been paid since January 1,1877 


I2-CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr, which sells at twelwe cents per ounce, 
is made of remarkably fine fieeced wool, is bril- 
liantly shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the 
touch, and very popular for crocheting and knitting 
purposes. It is freely used in making carriage 
afghans, shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, ete. It ws 
put wp in good honest ounce hanks, the purchaser 
receiving twiee as much Zephyr as when buy- 
ing the nominal ounce layer of European Zephyr. 


Also 
STOCKING. YARNS 
In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 


S. E. corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No.3. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 60. 


The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and interesting series has created 
! a larger demand for them than for any other cheap 
i libraries yet offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
} increase their library will do well to examine before 
completing their selection, Send for our complete 
catalogue, 


T. Y, CROWELL, 74 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


> FOOISTERSOF MI-PAUL 


3 BY J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
i The very thing for the present S.S. Lessons, $1.50. 
i 


a VEW BOOKS. 
ihe | | SAPHIR’S HIDDEN Paty 








Serres 








Every Man is Liable to Accident, 
WHETHER TRAVELING OR NOT. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD HAVE A YEARLY ACCIDENT POLICY,| 









































ie 1 50 Orders by mail carefully attended to. 
DR. DYKES'S ABRAH 1 50 thas 
a Dit Hobe ba ROMANS. OF CHRIST 0 b0 - fae 
act MOORE'S FORGE. A Tale eee ae Which any Commissioned Agent will write at short notice. AS i ONS 
it SS BeiNt tint Senki ——— 1 THs cut shows th 
i -EE SHIND THE SCENES... cut shows the new 
| i 4 CD teens ——— |S WM. W. ALLEN, GENERAL AGENT & ATTORNEY, ral Sipattvew aangue™ 
a ENKY'S COMMENTARY sone a0 00 112 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, which seems to be the *La- 
} MISS WARNER’S PINE NEEDLES ----.-..- 160} — ———— a — — dies’ choice,” as it is the 
avon OF rh # MILL. (Ilustrated.) ---_ : = most popular shape of the 
i oO > seas 
| HIGHLAND SERIES. (6 vols.) —----_____. _... 7 50 INTERNATIONAL Ss. S. WALL MAP, season, 
} PEEP OF DAY LIBRARY. (8 vols.) ~........ 4 W “ FREE TO ALL! 
| nonenr carmen e mons, | BEING THE JOURNEYS OF ST. PAUL uae Pate 
i 530 Broadwa New York, * and Cloth Model FREE 
: RES =. 7 upon receipt of Ten Cents, 


And Map of the Scripture World. 


Compiled from the great works of Conybeare and Howson, and Thomas Lewin. Specially designed to 
illustrate the International Sunday School Lessons. LARGEST, CHMSAPEST AN» Bast. No 
Sunday School can well do without it. Nete the Size, 40x60 inches. 
The names of the places are in large, bold letters, and can be read 50 or 60 feet. 
lessons before the school it is indispensable. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Plain black, on cream tinted paper 


(or 3 stamps) to pay mailing 
expenses, 


sith's Instruction Book & sa ae 


Rustretions of the 





Welcome Tidings 


To properly bring the 
IS THE BEST OF THE 


a 1, $1 00 








{ 

Send Tweo ™ ps and get it by return ma) 

1 2. With colored lines, showing the Apostle’s various journeys, cream or white paper__..._..._...____ 1 50 

- h | 3. On fine white muslin, colored ne ’ » msg SEE our STYLES Sand TEST OUR PATTERNS. 
ia ew u n ay- Cc oOo 4. On white paper, mounted on muslin and varnished, countries colored (by express only)_..___-_ 3 00 A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


Don't fail to order the International Sunday School Map. 
M. A. COOUDY, Publisher, 2938 Thomas Street, St. _ Louis, Mo. 


P. ©. Box 5055. 


16 East I4th St., N. Y. City, 








WALL MAPS 


TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL, a large map, 30x42 inches, 
on paper, $1.00. On muslin, with colured lines, 
$1.50. Sent by mail, 


Address, 
Advocate Publishing Co., 
415 N. 6th Street, St. I Louis. 


; Song Books. 


It has been received with marked favor every- 
i where. The Sunday School Times says, in a 
: careful review of six of the latest and most exten- 
sively advertised Sunday-school Song Books, 
“ We pronounce the last book on our list, ‘ WEL- 
COME TIDINGS,’ to be in our judgment DE- 


CIDEDLY THE BEST OF THE SIX.” ‘ Se < 
Price $30 per 100: 35 cents by aoaie mail, We. SUPLEE NEEDLE Co., 61 march St.. Phila.” 
1ce, ; oo o ‘ ~-— $$$ $$ _________—_— =a 





THE SUPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 


FAGYTHREADING NEEDLE 


im the dark, by 
‘ioe thread down the 
~ t need 





le until it slides 
asthe 


















BIGLOW «& MAIN, se eTT ae, muons CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
New York ANATION TECTIONUA The organ now in use in St. John’s Evangelical 
- PRES! pros catecen snare, Base bn below Sixth, Phila- 
oe « 1 c r 4 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., SECURES: ONLY— SOR OM ConA ION BACH. No. 1136 Chestnut wees to BE-TW INING, 
Cincinnati, No 123 North Seventh Street. 


CRANE.BREED& COS ) 


METALLIC BURIAL 
& CASKE 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY. We offer our immense 


stock of Books at tess than our BF and 


much 
If you want ANY books, send oat to 
bee et SONS, 
k Row, New York. 


oR eg 
Underwear. relief follows its use in 
many cases. thie om and Drawers for either men or 
women sent free for $4.50, or Shirts for $2.25. In- 
fants’ Fine Hand Knit Medicated Shirt for $1.00. 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


et Carlisle’s Medicated 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 





AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK, 











ot Reet Rites TAS ae MIE Es for $2.75, come = New York is $4.50.) Mad. 


Sa 


Mes MOODY'S Abdominal Corset sent Neh mail 














‘oy's oy's Supporter t sent free for $1.00. Carlisle's 450 0 SRE or 100 larger Deuboupantve or MONE GENUINE UNLESS REARING i 
a Supporter Corset sent for $1.39. 2% Floral Sunday-school cards, 25 cts. 200 
) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, etures or 10 cards, 10 cents. OUR PATEN 
j 25 l0c,, postpaid. J, B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. ‘s. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. A PIERCE. 15 Madison Street, Chicago. light metaite seal, =, RARE RARE, outs 
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